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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON ARCTIC SNOW 

GEESE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 23, 1998 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Fish- 
eries Conservation, Wildlife and Oceans, Com- 
mittee ON Resources, Washi ngton, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:10 p.m., in room 
1334, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Wayne T. Gilchrest 
[acting chairman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE T. GILCHREST, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 

Mr. Gilchrest. [presiding] The Subcommittee will come to order. 
Good afternoon. The purpose of today's hearing is to discuss the on- 
going destruction of the Arctic tundra by lesser snow geese, and H. 
Con. Res. 175, introduced by Duncan Hunter and Duke 
Cunningham. 

According to the Fish and Wildlife Service, whose biologists have 
been monitoring the snow geese population since 1948, there has 
been a dramatic increase in snow geese, from 800,000 in 1969, to 
five million today. This huge population increase has reduced thou- 
sands of acres of once thickly vegetated salt and fresh water marsh 
to a virtual desert. This has had the net effect of driving other spe- 
cies out and destroying valuable habitat. 

Under current law, the Fish and Wildlife Service has tried to ad- 
dress the problem of overabundance by increasing hunting opportu- 
nities. Despite liberalizing hunting regulations, the population con- 
tinues to increase by at least 5 percent each year. This increase is 
causing irreparable damage to fragile Arctic ecosystems. 

House Con. Resolution 175 expresses the sense of Congress that 
there is a need for a comprehensive management strategy to save 
the tundra from excessive deprivation by mid-continent snow geese. 
It also directs the Fish and Wildlife Service to take comprehensive 
action to reduce the population of mid-continent snow geese to lev- 
els that can be supported without the destruction of tundra eco- 
systems, and are consistent with sound biological management 
principles. 

I look forward to hearing from today's witnesses. Mr. Tanner was 
to be one of our witnesses, but unfortunately his mother passed 
away, so he can't make it here today. Does Mr. Pallone have an 
opening statement? 


( 1 ) 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK PALLONE, J R., A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEWJ ERSEY 

Mr. Pallone. Mr. Chairman, I can understand the phenomena 
and I know that in New J ersey they've also tried to have, you 
know, greater amounts of hunting seasons to try to deal with the 
problem, and apparently that has not had a lot of success in New 
J ersey as well, so I can certainly relate to the problem. But I un- 
derstand there's no consensus on the best approach at this point 
to solve the issue, so I will be interested m hearing what Mr. 
Cunningham and the others would say on the issue. Thank you. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Sam, you want to say anything? 

STATEMENT OF HON. SAM FARR, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Farr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Although this is not some- 
thing that's affecting our back yard in California, it is affecting the 
nation's back yard. I would hope in the testimony to learn two 
things I couldn't pull out from reading the resolution. As I under- 
stand it, the geese are born in Canada and they come back to the 
tundra there to breed, and there's a big problem with the excessive 
degradation of the tundra nesting habitat. 

But it seems to me, if you're going to have a comprehensive man- 
agement strategy, you're going to have to, one, involve the Cana- 
dians, because the geese originate there and go back there. And 
two, how do you determine that the geese we hunt in this coutry 
are from an area of Canadian tundra that is being destroyed? Is 
there a causal connection between what you're doing, the manage- 
ment program, the hunting program down here, and the habitat 
destruction in Canada? Are they the same geese, or are they dif- 
ferent flocks? Are we really dealing with the tundra problem? That 
wasn't clear in the resolution, and I'd appreciate perhaps if we 
could hear that in the testimony. Thank you. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Thank you. I'll make a quick comment about the 
snow geese. Fifteen, twenty years ago, you would be hard-pressed 
to find snow geese on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Right now, 
and I know the snow geese that we see on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland are not from the same flyway as the kind of snow geese 
we're talking about today, but the snow geese on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland now pretty much rival the Canada geese, so there is 
a huge increase. And not only are they rivaling the Canada geese, 
but also they are beginning to move the Canada geese out of their 
traditional grounds on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

While we've had a 5-year moratorium, I think we're in the third 
or fourth year now of the Canada geese, you can hunt snow geese 
from September to J anuary, 5 a day, 6 days a week, not on Sun- 
day. And people don't— it's very difficult to hunt the snow geese in 
the same way that it would be difficult to shoot a swarm of bees. 
The Canada geese come down in a beautiful V-shape, they're easy 
to decoy, not that I want to do it any more because I can go to the 
grocery store, so I like to see them fly, but people do and that's 
fine. But when the Canada geese come down— and they come down, 
they swirl around like bees, and if you spook them up, they're not 
going to come back for a while, they'll land someplace else. So 
they're very difficult to hunt. 
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So I think, to a great extent, this legislation is important, and 
Duke, we look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RANDY "DUKE" CUNNINGHAM, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr. Cunningham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I would like 
to thank you, and I hope I can answer Mr. Farr's and Mr. Pallone's 
questions in the testimony. 

First of all, you know about our colleague, Mr. Tanner. I lost my 
dad a couple years ago, and I understand the pain that he's going 
through, and I'm sorry that he can't be here. Fie is the co-chair- 
man, with myself, of the sportsman's caucus, and we will miss his 
presentation. Congressman Flunter, who just arrived, is always 
late, so that's excusable. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Cunningham. Fli, Duncan. But we miss Mr. Tanner, and Mr. 
FI unter is also on the sportsman's caucus. 

Secondly, I empathize with Mr. Pallone with the Canadian geese 
up in New J ersey, because, as you're well aware on the Eastern 
Shore, they've not been able to hunt Canadians for the last three 
years. They say that they were immature Canadians and they 
wanted them to grow, but it also affects other portions of the coun- 
try. So this does tie in, as well, with the Canadian geese. 

I would say that what we've done, much like you have done, Mr. 
Chairman, on the tuna-dolphin bill. We've gone with a working 
group of a diverse group. We've included environmental groups, 
private groups, hunting groups, to sit and look at a real problem 
we have, and I think that's the reason why we're going to have suc- 
cess within the program itself. 

And if you look at the tundra, where over 200 species of birds 
feed, and nest, and propagate, it is a desert. There are areas in 
which they can't feed, they can't nest, and it's not only going to 
decimate the snow geese. It's going to decimate the environment 
and the other species that live and propagate off this portion of the 
land itself. 

But the working groups— we've got U.S. Fish and Wildlife, Cana- 
dian wildlife services. State wildlife agencies, non-governmental or- 
ganizations, and it's documented within this text that I have. I'd 
be happy to give a copy to the Committee, on what the rec- 
ommendations are. And again, this is a very diverse group that sat 
down and said, we've got a problem, how do we fix it in a very par- 
tisan-like way. And I'm proud of that working group and what 
they've been able to accomplish. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Duke, would you like— I could ask unanimous 
consent that that document be put into the record. 

Mr. Cunningham. Yes, I'd like to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Cunningham. "Arctic Ecosystems in Peril: Report of the 
Goose Flabitat Working Group— A special publication of the Arctic 
Goose ] oint Venture of the North American Waterfowl Manage- 
ment Plan." 
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And it'd be available for anybody that would like to read it. It's 
118 pages, and I think it will point out some good things. 

what's happened is that there's about a 50 percent increase on 
the snow geese, and they've decimated— I mean, absolutely, com- 
pletely decimated about 35 percent of tundra. And if you look at 
It, we have pictures in the book, and I think we've got some post- 
ers, that show just how devastating this is. Over half of it has been 
damaged, besides the 35 percent. And if we allow this to go in the 
same order, that over 200 other species of birds— not just birds, but 
other wildlife that depend on the tundra— will be decimated in the 
fragile Arctic ecosystem itself. 

The working group has a final goal of reduction of snow geese by 
about 50 percent. Now, I would tell you that the Canadians have 
come up with some pretty extreme measures, including poisoning, 
napaiming, everything across the board to decimate these birds, 
which is totally unacceptable, I think, to most Americans, and most 
any group to get rid of the birds. But it is destroying their home- 
land and they want to get rid of them. 

The working group has come up with some pretty good areas. 
Hunters count for about 68 percent of the harvesting of these ani- 
mals, and that's one way, but that's only a part of the solution. We 
want to encourage more people, like you say, to extend the hunting 
season, to allow us to go into areas where we haven't gone— refuge 
systems, and areas to where they reside. But including that is a 
better information system to our cities, to people that hunt, for ex- 
ample, on Internet, or the Fish and Wildlife, to let people know, as 
you— as the chairman mentioned, these are pretty wary birds. 
They're difficult to hunt, they're smart, they even see a glint of 
something and they're gone. They go to another area. So just know- 
ing where they are, and the way to do that is very, very helpful. 

I would say the direct control, which is an alternative, is of last. 
That's from trapping, netting, even poisoning and some of the other 
things that I've mentioned before. But the area in which I think 
we can really work together to help this is, look at the manage- 
ment system for not just snow geese, but for the rest of it, because 
the Canadians, along with the snow geese and 200 other birds' 
habitat in this specific area. 

I think the American sportsman has stepped up to the plate in 
many, many areas. The fees, the licenses, have gone to purchase 
additional lands, in which we'll help. There's such things that we 
can recommend, like, for example, putting in feed lots for the birds 
in the tundra area, which will attract the birds while the tundra 
is able to restore itself. To keep the birds away from tundra, there's 
noisemakers, there's other things that we can do that are all rec- 
ommendations within the report itself. 

But I thank the Committee for looking at this. It's an area in 
which I think we can, like the oceans bill, we can support unani- 
mously with the different efforts, because they save the ecosystem, 
they work with wildlife management, based on a scientific plan, 
and that's based from a very diverse group itself. 

And I yield back the balance of my time, and would yield to my 
colleague, my late colleague, Mr. Hunter. 

[Laughter.] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cunningham follows:] 
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Statement of Hon. Randy "Duke" Cunningham, a Representative in Congress 
FROM THE State of California 

Subcommittee Chairman Saxton, Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for of- 
fering me the opportunity to speak on the "Arctic Ecosystems in Perii" report. As 
Co-Chairman of the Congressionai Sportsmen's Caucus and an avid hunter, I be- 
iieve that today’s hearing wiii provide this Committee a giimpse at the success of 
our nation's waterfowi management programs. 

We are here today to address the Arctic Goose Habitat Working Group report 
"Arctic Ecosystems in Perii." The Arctic Goose Joint Venture Technicai Committee 
formed the Arctic Goose Habitat Working Group to estabiish a scientific approach 
to the probiem of habitat degradation on the Canadian tundra. The working group 
contained representatives from the U.S. Fish and Wiidiife Service, Canadian Wiid- 
iife service, severai state wiidiife agencies, and nongovernmentai conservation orga- 
nizations. 

This weli documented 118-page report shows that across Canada, iesser snow 
geese have permanentiy destroyed as much as 35 percent of their nesting habitat; 
severeiy "damaged" another 30 percent so badiy that it no ionger wiii serve as a 
reliabie food source: and the remaining 35 percent of habitat is beginning to show 
signs of overpopuiation stress. If this trend is not checked and reversed, the geese 
popuiations wiii be in serious jeopardy of catastrophic coliapse. 

Simuitaneousiy, this habitat destruction is severely impacting 200 other species 
of birds and wiidiife that share the fragiie arctic ecosystem. 

The working group report recommends that we shouid estabiish a goai of reducing 
the snow goose popuiation by between 5-15 percent per year, toward a finai goai 
of a 50 percent reduction by 2005. 

To reach this goai, I beiieve that hunters can and must be a part of the soiution. 
Right now hunters account for 68 percent of aduit snow goose mortaiity. Because 
snow geese are most susceptibie to harvest during their migration and in winter, 
American hunters and waterfowi managers have a responsibiiity to craft solutions 
to this probiem. 

The Working Group report offers recommendations that they beiieve wiii increase 
the annuai recreationai harvest. These recommendations inciude the use of elec- 
tronic caiiers, increased access to refuges and private iands, ionger hunting seasons, 
and review of iaws regarding sheii iimits, creeping, and baiting. 

Whiie we shouid examine aii of those recommendations and wiii iikeiy increase 
the take of hunters, I believe that we shouid use this opportunity to encourage more 
peopieto begin hunting. 

The working group report discussed severai programs that might accompiish that 
goai. These programs shouid focus on giving peopie who iive in our suburban neigh- 
borhoods opportunities to return to the outdoors and enjoy hunting. 

In addition, I believe that states shouid consider expanding informationai re- 
sources hunters can use to track and hunt snow geese. In my southern California 
coastal district, surfers use the Internet to track surf and weather. State wildlife 
agencies or regional sportsmen's groups could begin a similar Internet-based update 
program for hunters of snow geese. Such a program would allow farmers and water- 
fowl managers to report areas where geese remain for an extended period. They 
could publish these reports on the Internet, allowing hunters to plan trips with a 
greater likelihood of success. 

Even if we initiate these solutions, there is a chance that recreational hunting 
cannot solve the problem. Such failure would force state and Federal agencies to ini- 
tiate "direct control'' through trapping, netting or even more severe alternatives. 

For that reason, it is important that we begin to take action now. Rep. Hunter 
and I have introduced H. Con. Res 175, which lends Congress' support to the need 
for immediate action to develop a comprehensive management strategy to save the 
vital tundra ecosystem of North America. 

America's sportsmen have always responded when called upon to conserve our na- 
tion's resources. Sportsmen's dollars, through the Pittman-Robertson and Wallop- 
Breaux fees, established the refuges used by these waterfowl. American sportsmen 
stand ready to help solve the problem facing the Canadian arctic tundra. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Mr. Hunter. Thank you for coming. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DUNCAN HUNTER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and it's a pleasure to 
be here with my good, good friend and fellow conservationist, Duke 
Cunningham, and I'm glad that he had the foresight and the wis- 
dom to co-sponsor my bill. He's a good man. 

But, seriously, Mr. Chairman, we are concerned, as I think most 
Americans are about wildlife and their well-being. Our waterfowl 
populations are, generally speaking, on a rebound throughout the 
country. A great of deal of that should be credited to people who 
hunt and fish in this country. As you know, as a resident of the 
Eastern Shore, who also is a great conservationist, these hunters 
buy licenses, they pay in taxes under Pittman- Robinson for wet- 
lands that are developed, and as a result of that, are conservation- 
ists in the tradition of Teddy Roosevelt. And Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend you for everything that you've done, because you've done a 
lot. 

But in the tradition of Teddy Roosevelt, we've really brought 
back a lot of wildlife species, and this is an unusual problem, be- 
cause we brought back the snow goose to numbers that are now 
detrimental to the environment. And the interesting thing about 
the Arctic tundra, particularly around Hudson Bay, which is being 
decimated by this five million goose population of mid-continent, 
lesser snow geese, is that tundra is irreplaceable. We can go in 
other places in the continent, we can build nesting ponds, we can 
excavate sloughs and marshes. You can't replace tundra. And in 
these places where we've made the test, where the snow geese have 
overgrazed the tundra, we'll actually have a fence around a piece 
of tundra, so it's a place where we can see the difference between 
places that are being grazed by the geese and places that are 
fenced off. The fenced off areas have not come back, Mr. Chairman. 
And it looks like some of it may be permanently damaged, which 
is very tragic. 

But the second tragedy, and the compounding of this tragedy, 
would be if we don't do anything about it. Now, as Duke said, 
you've got about five million snow geese, so they've increased, these 
mid-continent and lesser snow geese have increased in numbers, 
from 900,000 to over 5 million between 1969 and the present day. 
The problem is further compounded by the fact that you have very 
smart birds. The average age now of a snow goose is about 8 years 
old. They're very wary. They tend to congregate in very large 
flocks. And they know when to find a refuge. 

So the alternatives that Duke laid out, particularly of poisoning 
in their nesting grounds, is, I think, something that most Ameri- 
cans don't want to see. And the answer has to be a marriage, or 
a partnership between sportsmen and environmentalists who do 
most of the harvesting of snow geese in this country. 

And, incidentally, Mr. Chairman, these snow geese go to families 
who enjoy geese, not just having a goose for Thanksgiving or 
Christmas, but it's excellent table fare. It goes to feed people. We 
have programs. Food for the Hungry for example, that sportsmen 
run, so if we shoot, if we increase our harvest of snow geese in the 
United States, we're going to see that resource, that food, that 
meat go to people who can use it. We've done an excellent job of 
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doing that in the past with all types of wildlife, from deer on down. 
We can do that with snow geese. That's much preferable to poi- 
soning snow geese in their nesting grounds as a last, desperate at- 
tempt to keep them from destroying the Arctic tundra. 

So our bill, the bill that Duke and I are offering, says to the Fish 
and Wildlife, we're behind you. Let's get on with this business of 
reducing the snow goose population, from the five million numbers 
that we are experiencing to something that can be biologically sup- 
ported, and the expert evidence is to the effect that that's about 2.5 
million birds. Now, to do that, we're going to need probably to ex- 
tend seasons. We're going to need to— that means that the season, 
instead of ending, say, J anuary 30, or J anuary 15 in most of the 
snow goose areas, and that's about, that's where the latest seasons 
run, generally, only to the end of J anuary, extending those seasons. 

It also means OTUcating farmers, so if one farmer has 60,000 
snow geese on his particular ranch or farm, he allows Fish and 
Wildlife to go in, and either let hunters come in and hunt them, 
or disturb them so they will move off into areas where they can be 
harvested, where they can be taken. So it involves an education 
program in the communities where snow geese congregate. 

It also involves our wildlife hunting areas that are maintained 
by the State and by the Federal Governments, where you have 
great congregations of snow geese, and these smart birds find out 
where they can't be shot. But it's going to involve seeing to it that 
those wildlife managers that manage that area are given, I think, 
a quota of birds to be reduced, and that they develop a hunting 
pattern or a hunting blueprint that will allow America's sportsmen 
to come in and take the requisite number of birds that will allow 
the Arctic tundra to be saved, and to have that certain ratio or 
number of birds harvested from their particular area of responsi- 
bility. 

So this has to be a partnership between lots of folks who haven't 
necessarily been partners before, and that includes the sporting 
community, the hunting community, the fishing community, and 
the community that's just concerned about wildlife, like the Audu- 
bon Society, the Flumane Society, and other groups that want to 
see not only the snow geese survive as a species, but also the other 
200 species of birds that Duke mentioned that also share that nest- 
ing ground. Every time an acre of Arctic tundra is permanently de- 
stroyed, it's destroyed not just for the snow goose, it's destroyed for 
every single nesting specie that utilizes that particular type of 
habitat. 

So, Mr. Chairman, this bill urges Fish and Wildlife to move for- 
ward promptly, put this blueprint in place, and start this very, 
very important conservation process of bringing these numbers 
down to a biologically sustainable level and a manageable level. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and, incidentally, thank you for all of 
the great conservation work that you do in this Flouse, and the 
great stewardship that you have undertaken for fish and wildlife 
not only nationally, in your role as chairman, but also in your 
home State of Maryland. I very much respect that record, I think 
you've got a great record there. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of M r. FI unter follows:] 
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Statement of Hon. Duncan Hunter, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of California 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin by thanking you for this opportunity to 
present testimony to your Subcommittee regarding the irreversible damage cur- 
rently occurring in the tundra ecosystem of North America by the mid-continent 
lesser snow goose. As you are aware, this valuable international resource, which 
provides habitats for hundreds of different wildlife species, is in great danger of dep- 
redation because of overpopulation of these geese. 

The mid-continent lesser snow goose is an Arctic-nesting waterfowl whose popu- 
lation has thrived in recent years as a result of increased agricultural and urban 
development and their ability to successfully exploit human modified landscapes. 
Whereas in most cases this would be viewed as successful wildlife management, in 
terms of the mid-continent lesser snow goose this emerging pattern has moved be- 
yond desired levels to become an immediate threat to the very survival of this spe- 
cies. 

Since 1969, the mid-continent lesser snow goose has been steadily increasing at 
a rate of 5 percent a year from 900,000 to more than 5,000,000 today. These geese 
forage by grubbing, or overturning soil, to reach the plant growth beneath the 
ground. This practice, coupled with the overpopulation, has caused severe environ- 
mental degradation to the Arctic ecosystem, almost rendering it useless for future 
plant growth. Fragile breeding grounds in Northern America, including the areas 
of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and parts of the Northwest Territories, have experi- 
enced irreparable damage to large areas of vegetation. Unlike most cases of wildlife 
population explosions where nature will balance species and habitat on its own, 
waiting for this to occur could be devastating. Current land-use practices have in- 
creased food supplies and reduced the winter mortality rate of these geese, thereby 
sending healthy birds back to breeding grounds where they continue to expand, de- 
stroying more and more of the North American tundra each season. 

This overpopulation also increases the potential for outbreaks of disease and could 
cause a decline in other species that nest in these regions. This includes 
semipalmated sandpipers, red-necked phalaropes, yellow rails, American wigeons, 
northern shovel ers and a variety of passerines. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has estimated that a decrease of one million 
geese, every year for the next several years, is what would be necessary to bring 
the mid-continent lesser snow goose population to one that is acceptable by wildlife 
managers. Taking this into consideration, the liberalization of many hunting frame- 
works is warranted. This includes modifying several current game-hunting regula- 
tions regarding baiting, electronic calls, concealment, bag limits and late-season ex- 
pansion on and around state, provincial and Federal refuges. Additionally, an exten- 
sion of the harvest of snow geese for southern hunters beyond the current restric- 
tions (March 10) in the Migratory Bird Treaty should be considered as well. Though 
some conservation groups may consider these actions as severe, complacency can 
only be characterized as irresponsible. 

It is for this reason that I, along with my colleague Randy "Duke" Cunningham, 
have introduced H. Con. Res. 175. This resolution expresses the sense of Congress 
that immediate action must be taken to address this growing problem. Specifically, 
H .Con. Res. 175 calls upon the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to utilize the most effi- 
cient conservation measures possible to reduce the population of mid-continent snow 
geese to levels that are consistent with sound biological management principles and, 
at the same time, prevent further destruction of the tundra ecosystem. This includes 
the development of a comprehensive management strategy, the liberalization of 
hunting frameworks and the modification of public land management practices. It 
is our firm belief that by taking these actions now, we can save the North American 
tundra and the mid-continent lesser snow geese for thefuture. 

Thank you again for allowing me the opportunity to testify today regarding these 
important matters. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Thank you, Mr. Hunter and Mr. Cunningham. 

I think the group that has been assembled to look at this prob- 
lem, to sit down and exchange information on solutions, and have 
a tolerance for each other's opinions, can go a long way into not 
only solving the problem of the devastation in the tundra, but con- 
tinuing to understand the balance of nature, how ecosystems work, 
and how we, through human activity, can, for the most part, have 
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a positive impact instead of a negative impact. So I really appre- 
ciate your effort and your work on this. 

Duke? 

Mr. Cunningham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I've given Mr. 
Farr the copy of the book that we entered into the record, but you 
can see just how devastating this has been to the ecosystem. The 
revenue from the additional permits to harvest these birds could be 
used for not only to save the land itself, it can be used— like, as 
I mentioned, as feed plots— it can be used to recondition the land 
and to even purchase other lands, which I think is very important 
also. 

On a personal note, I don't know if the chairman's aware a good 
friend of yours, J oe J udge, in which these Canadians affect the 
crops on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, has been diagnosed with 
cancer. 

Mr. Gilchrest. J oe? 

Mr. Cunningham. J oe is undergoing chemo and radiation treat- 
ment. He is a good friend of yours as well as ours, and I didn't 
know if you were aware of that. 

Mr. Gilchrest. No, I wasn't. Thanks, Duke, for telling me that. 

Mr. Farr, any questions for the witnesses? 

Mr. Farr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. I notice in the re- 
solved clause og H. Con. Res. 175, that it is the sense of Congress 
of the United States, that the Fish and Wildlife Service, together 
with its State flyway council partners should take action. Do those 
council partners include the Canadians? Are they in on this? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, this is intended to take in the Canadians and 
the Mexicans, because Mexico, to some degree, hosts populations of 
snow geese. But primarily, our overall plan is intended to work 
with them, Mr. Farr. In terms of managing our conservation prac- 
tices, however, whether we extend limits, whether we liberalize the 
hunting areas, or extend seasons, for example, that's something 
that we can't affect in Mexico and in Canada. In other words, they 
are working with Canadians and Mexicans right now, but in terms 
of us coming up with a conservation plan that we can oversee, it 
can only be done in the continental United States. That's where our 
jurisdiction is. 

Mr. Farr. As you know, I have no duck in this hunt. But the 
issue here, I think, is that the problem is a tundra problem, deg- 
radation of the tundra in Canada. And then you're suggesting that 
this selective reduction of the flock is the solution— using more effi- 
cient technology, and including modification of management prac- 
tices— which essentially we control on our ground in this country. 
It gets back to the issue of how much of the tundra is being dam- 
aged— and how you're really going to solve the tundra problem. If 
that is the problem, then where is the causal connection that 

Mr. Hunter. Well, here 

Mr. Farr. Needs to be there. The article you just gave me also 
says that weather has a lot to do with it. If you're going to allow 
more egg harvesting and collection, then maybe you don't have to 
reduce by hunting. Also, do the revenues derived from this hunting 
go back into this effort, or do they stay with the States that sell 
the hunting license? 
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Mr. Hunter. Well, here's what you have. First, the hunting li- 
cense thing, we have a Federal duck stamp that you buy if you're 
a hunter. That Federal wildlife stamp was introduced back in the 
1930's, and that goes to Federal wildlife projects. So we can have— 
so you have increased moneys that come back through the water- 
fowl stamp process, and the more people who are enjoying that 
sport, the more revenue you have. 

But my point is that the snow geese are a product, really, of the 
great grain harvests and grain planting in the United States in the 
Midwest. This is a mid-continent, lesser snow goose problem. The 
snow geese in my State in California come from the Wrangell Is- 
lands, and that's— they're a stable population right now. What has 
happened is that we have these enormous grain harvests right 
now, as a result of our agriculture practices. So these birds come 
back to the Hudson Bay, in another country, in incredibly good con- 
dition. You have very little winter mortality or spring mortality be- 
cause they come back very big, very strong, very robust, because 
they've been eating prime American grain all the way down the 
flyway. As a result of that, they have big broods, and so you had 
this increase from what was considered the stable population in 
1969 of 900,000 snow geese, to over five million today. 

They've increased their numbers by 500 percent. So, while the ef- 
fect is in another country, that is the total destruction of about 10 
percent of the tundra around Hudson Bay to date— and, we're 
afraid, permanent destruction— the cause is the great grain fac- 
tories of the United States that send these birds back to their nest- 
ing ground in extremely robust condition, and the result of that is 
having big hatches. 

Now, the Canadians tell us they may have to start poisoning. 
They don't want to lose these nesting grounds either, they don't 
want to lose the tundra. And, once again, the tundra's not some- 
thing that can be replaced somewhere else, like you can replace a 
marsh, or you can mitigate the destruction of wetlands. So the only 
way to take these birds in a way that they can be utilized, that is 
where the meat can be used, is by hunters and their families— I'm 
a hunter myself, it's a tradition in my family. On Thanksgiving 
dinner, for example, we'll often have all wild game. American fami- 
lies, and the chairman can vouch for this on the Eastern Shore, 
American families enjoy their wild game. Snow goose is good to eat, 
and, you know, it's as much a product of our grain fields in the 
Midwest as the geese, as the domestic geese and turkeys and ducks 
that we raise domestically. They're very good eating. 

What we can do is take these excess birds and have a program 
where if you come off of a refuge, and that refuge has taken, say, 
a thousand snow geese in a given period of time, they can have 
Food for the Hungry. Many sportsmen have food for the hungry 
programs, we have a number of them throughout the United 
States, where if you don't want to take back five or 10 snow geese, 
if that's more than your family needs, you deposit with the Salva- 
tion Army or another entity these snow geese, and they help to 
feed hungry people. So we don't waste them. That's a lot better 
than poisoning them in the tundra. 
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Mr. Farr. I don't think I disagree with a iot of the things you've 
said, but what the biii reaiiy speaks to is the tundra ecosystem 
probiem. 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Farr. But most of your statement addresses the need to in- 
crease the hunting of these geese. Can you tighten this biii? You 
toid me just now, in your statement, that the probiem wasn't a 
Caiifornia probiem. But the biii says that you couid modify the 
management practices on pubiic iands for any iesser snow goose, 
i s that what the name of these are? 

Mr. Hunter. The mid-continent doesn't exist in Caiifornia. Ours 
are from the Wrangeii isiands in Caiifornia. 

Mr. Farr. But your biii doesn't speak to that. 

Mr. Hunter. Weii, i mean, the oniy piace where you're going to 
manage them is where you have the probiems. i mean, what we're 
doing is we're urging Fish and Wiidiife to deveiop a biueprint and 
execute the biueprint. And what Fish and Wiidiife wiii teii you is 
there's about a dozen refuges in the Midwest that have enormous 
popuiations of snow geese during the migration— the winter migra- 
tion. And if they deveiop a pian whereby they direct a refuge man- 
ager to harvest so many birds on that particuiar piece of iand, and 
you have that as part of a bigger biueprint, then that wiii achieve 
an overaii reduction. 

So the answer is, Sam, the way that you effect the reduction in 
the fiock— there's oniy two ways that it can be done. One is to take 
the snow geese when they are— and increase the harvest, which 
right now is about, between 400 and 500,000 birds a year, which 
is not enough, increase that harvest to severai miiiion, and utiiize 
the meat for peopie who i ike to eat it, which is a reasonabie thing 
to do; or poison the nesting ground, which is what some Canadians 
are proposing. We think that's the most repugnant of aiternatives, 
but if we don't do something, we're going to be in troubie. 

Mr. Farr. Your biii says, though, that you shouid use the most 
efficient technoiogy. You might say that poisoning them is more ef- 
ficient technoiogy than hunting them, which, i don't think you 
want to do. 

Mr. Hunter. Weii, you know, we put tech noiogies— see, that ad- 
dresses the Lower 48. i wouid— we're trying to give some discretion 
to Fish and Wiidiife. But, i'ii teii you, if Fish and Wiidiife said, 
we're going to poison birds on refuges, iet me teii you this is one 
Member who wouid be moving immediateiy to try to stop that, i 
think that wouid beterribie. 

Mr. Cunningham. Sam, one of the probiems, if you use that tech- 
noiogy, it may not be the most efficient, because you're going to poi- 
son birds besides just those that the other species that are there. 
And that's why we reject the Canadian pian. 

Mr. Farr. What i'm trying to do is tighten your biii so that it 
has more of causai connection. This is a generai hearing on the biii 
and not a mark-up, isn't it? 

Mr. Gilchrest. A generai hearing, Sam. 

Mr. Farr. OK, then 

Mr. Cunningham. Listen, we're wiiiing to hear aii kinds of 
things, and i think the bottom iine is if we affect the popuiation 
in the United States, and in Mexico, when they do go oack up to 
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the tundra, that there's lesser numbers to proliferate the tundra up 
there. 

Mr. Farr. I've always supported game management. I think 
we've done it well in California, in big horn sheep. There were bat- 
tles in the State legislature when I served there, and we always 
tried to make it, you know, practical management. In California, 
the State you're both from, we don't do these trophy fees, because 
our State constitution says that the game belongs to everyone. So 
you can't, for example, auction off a hunt for very high fees, which 
other States have been able to do. I don't know whether that's good 
or bad. 

I think the more revenue you can turn back into the whole fish 
and game management system the better. I'm not a hunter, but I 
support the duck stamp program. Do you want to bring that rev- 
enue back into it? 

Mr. Cunningham. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Farr. Are you sure that this is tight enough to do what you 
want to do? 

Mr. Cunningham. Yes, yes, we are, and that revenue is used 
even today. This just increases the revenue for ecosystem manage- 
ment and good conservation practice. Another question you had 
when we spoke up there is, how do you know, first of all, in say 
the Salton Sea, I'm not going to be shooting this kind of goose, be- 
cause it's not there. I do know a story— matter of fact, I was on the 
Eastern Shore with my friend the chairman, and a gentleman 
walked up to the game warden, and he had a goose whose neck 
hung clear to the ground. Well, it wasn't a goose, it was a swan, 
which is totally illegal. 

Another area was in the California newspapers, the gentleman 
asked the ranger, said, if I catch a deer, can I keep it? Well, of 
course, they laughed and said, yes, if you catch a mule deer, we'll 
let you keep it. Well, they went out to the truck, and this guy had 
stolen some farmer's goat, thought it was a deer. I mean that prob- 
lem, you're never going to get rid of, but most of the people who 
hunt are aware of the actual species, and these, you know, are very 
difficult birds to hunt, and they're in specific areas, so it makes it 
much easier to have a management plan. 

Mr. FIunter. Sam, also, I understand what you're trying to do, 
and that's to put some specifics in this thing that make it tighter. 
What we intended to do here was to, because we think the Fish 
and Wildlife are fairly efficient and effective in their business, was 
to given them broad discretion. But certainly what I intended when 
we put in this language technological capability was things like, for 
example, these noise machines that would scare the geese if they 
were congregated in a particular area and you couldn't harvest 
them. Fish and Wildlife could go in and put in some type of noise- 
makers that would disperse them so that they could be harvested. 
But certainly I didn't contemplate poisoning. 

My point is that it's your bill now, and if you folks think that 
specific directions are in order to Fish and Wildlife, we're certainly 
in accord with that. This is going to take a lot of common sense, 
Sam. I think with our Fish and Wildlife experts here in Wash- 
ington sitting down and listening, I think they need to listen to the 
wildlife managers throughout the Midwest, and kind of ask them 
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their opinion. How many birds shouid we take per refuge, how do 
we best get the story out to the farmers, what kind of program do 
we have to make sure no meat is wasted, and do that type of thing. 

And U.S. Fish & Wiidiife were consuited, my staff reminded me, 
we taiked with them a iot before we put this together. They wanted 
a broad brush, broad mandate, if you wiii. And, as you know, we 
do that sometimes with agencies we reaiiy trust. Other agencies, 
we write everything down in the fine print. And i've aiways 
thought of Fish and Wiidiife as an agency that has quite a bit of 
common sense and can figure this out if they come to the conciu- 
sion that Congress has a mandate to reduce these popuiations, and 
that we're behind them. 

But if you think, if the Committee in its wisdom thinks that 
more detaii is needed, and specific direction is needed, we're not 
adverse— we're not against that. 

Mr. Cunningham. One other thing i'd say to my coiieague, Mr. 
Farr. There's a provision, or one of the recommendations i totaiiy 
disagree with, and it's more practicai than anything. And that's to 
increase the number of sheiis you can hoid in the magazine. Right 
now, aimost any wiid birds you hunt, you can oniy carry three 
sheiis. You have to have a piug in your shotgun, uniess you've got 
an over-and-under, which you oniy carry two, or a side-by-side 
shotgun. 

The practicai reason is i know that quite often when you're hunt- 
ing snow geese, there are other geese or other birds. You can hunt 
ducks, for exampie. Which says you can oniy have three sheiis in 
your gun. if you've got somebody next to you that's got ducks in 
the biind, and you've got somebody that's got snow geese in the 
biind, a game warden can come up and say, hey iook, and fine the 
guy that doesn't have three sheiis in the chamber, i see a probiem 
there, or even taking your shotgun hunting goose one day, and 
going out and shooting quaii or something the next day, and forget- 
ting to put the piug back in your gun. i think you're going to have 
excessive vioiations because of that, and not what this intended for. 
So there's different areas in there i think we can tighten up. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Thank you, Mr. Farr. Gentiemen, i appreciate 
your testimony. 

i'm just going to make one quick statement that i've read that 
might heip Mr. Farr out a iittie bit as far as the process, and how 
we work with the Canadians. 

The Canadian ambassador to the United States, i'm not sure if 
i'm going to pronounce the name right, Raymond Chretien, i'ii just 
read two of many statements. "Some of the more extreme ideas, 
such as the use of chemicais deiivered into breeding coionies by air- 
craft are deariy unacceptabie. From considerations of humaneness, 
damage to non-target species, and ineffectiveness of the use of the 
chemicais." And then he goes on to describe some of the more tradi- 
tionai ways of reducing or managing this particuiar type of wiidiife. 

i think there's been a number of suggestions made here today, 
or at ieast some comments have been made here today about the 
management of this huge voiume of snow geese. But what i see 
coming out of, at ieast the United States and Canada, and i 'm sure 
Mexico as weii, are those kinds of traditionai ways to manage a 
fiock, manage wiidiife, whiie protecting the other species, and aiso 
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protecting the ecosystem in general. So I think we're moving along 
pretty wel I . 

And, gentlemen, thank you very much for coming this afternoon. 
Mr. Hunter and Mr. Cunningham, you're welcome any time in 
Kennedyville. 

Mr. Cunningham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Is the canoe 
still in the loft? 

Mr. Gilchrest. The canoe is still there, Duncan, it's right down 
there. 

Mr. Hunter. OK. 

Mr. Gilchrest. You just beware of the beaver. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Hunter. OK. 

Mr. Gilchrest. The next panel will be Mr. Paul Schmidt, Chief, 
Office of Migratory Bird Management, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice; Dr. Rollin Sparrowe, President, Wildlife Management Institute; 
Dr. Bruce Batt, Chairman, Arctic Goose Habitat Working Group 
and Chief Biologist, Ducks Unlimited; Mr. Roger Holmes, Chair- 
man, Migratory Wildlife Committee and Vice President, Inter- 
national Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies; he's accom- 
panied by Mr. Richard Bishop, Chief, Bureau of Wildlife, Iowa De- 
partment of Natural Resources; Dr. Frank Gill, Senior Vice Presi- 
dent, Science, National Audubon Society. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate your attendance here this afternoon. I 
would ask the indulgence of the witnesses if Dr. Rollin Sparrowe 
may go first with his testimony, because he has to leave at three 
to catch an airplane. Dr. Sparrowe. 

STATEMENT OF ROLLIN SPARROWE, PRESIDENT, WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 

Mr. Sparrowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The Arctic nesting 
goose stakeholders committee is a distinct group from the working 
group that filed the major report that you were discussing earlier. 
My primary role in testifying today is to clarify the nature of that 
group and its deliberations, and its contributions. I have included 
the report of that stakeholders group as a part of my testimony for 
the record. It includes, I think, some interesting perspectives from 
a wide array of participants. 

I want to point out that this was not an official group rep- 
resenting any entity. Because this issue became one of considerable 
interest, I asked a group of people to come together on an inter- 
national basis to discuss it at some length. Our Institute often 
serves as kind of a gathering place for discussing issues such as 
this. Participation was voluntary; the expenses were paid by each 
of the participants; and while not everyone who was asked to par- 
ticipate did, nor did we ask every group across both Canada and 
the United States, we had a wide array of interest groups directly 
involved. We communicated with many others by issuing drafts 
and our final report. I believe the participants included a very wide 
array of viewpoints, and that everyone had a considerable oppor- 
tunity to look at the information base and respond to it. 

The basic information used by the participants included the re- 
port, "Arctic Ecosystems in Peril, a Report of the Arctic Goose 
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Habitat Working Group." But, probably more importantly, the 
working group, the stakeholders committee, had access to all of the 
experts, key scientists from both the United States and Canada, on 
several occasions to hear detailed briefings about the substance in 
the basic reports and research findings, and to ask any questions 
and have interchange as they wished. We provided extra evening 
briefings for those who caught up with us late in some of the meet- 
ings, so that everyone was on an equal basis of information. 

This included the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Canadian Wild- 
life Service, the Animal Damage Control people from USDA, rep- 
resentatives from three of the flyway councils, the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Ducks Unlimited, and any other organi- 
zations. 

I think it's important to note that the stakeholders committee 
didn't treat this as a hunting issue. This is an issue of a wildlife 
population grown beyond the capacity of its habitat. The informa- 
tion we saw in reports and was presented to us by the various ex- 
perts generally convinced this stakeholders committee that there is 
a serious problem that requires direction action that should begin 
now. 

The group concluded that the degradation of habitats around 
Hudson Bay is well documented, and affects not only geese, but 
many other species. They called for a long-term plan that includes 
both habitat measures on migration and wintering routes, as well 
as attention to the size of the population. In general, the stake- 
holders group endorsed the intent of the larger working group re- 
port, to make a sizable reduction in the population as a major part 
of the management activity. At the same time, there are habitat 
management plans being drafted for work on migration and win- 
tering areas, and I'm sure that you will hear about those in testi- 
mony from others on this panel. 

Hunting was recognized as one of the most cost-effective tools 
available to managers, if employed in concert with other actions. 
While there were some specific actions about hunting practices 
which were recommended for consideration and are in the report 
that I have filed as part of my testimony, all of those actions would 
occur only through legal, public processes, and the stakeholders 
groups, each organization, reserved the right to look at any specific 
action proposed by the agencies and respond to it. 

Finally, the key question asked in the invitation to speak was 
"why not allow nature to take its course?" On balance, the stake- 
holders committee found that this indeed is not a naturally occur- 
ring problem, and they felt that allowing lesser snow geese to con- 
tinue to expand unchecked and literally eat their breeding habitat, 
and then presumably die off in large numbers, would be irrespon- 
sible. Many experts believe long-term habitat damage would likely 
be so severe that natural recovery could not occur. 

While hunting programs are not guaranteed to solve the whole 
problem, they have been the key to reducing or building other 
goose flocks in America. They address adult survival directly, 
which is a key biological and management fact. Mr. Chairman, the 
stakeholders committee will likely reconvene in the future to exam- 
ine progress. A continued involvement by a wide array of groups 
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seems to be a healthy thing to watch this very difficult manage- 
ment problem evolve. Thank you. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Thank you, Dr. Sparrowe. It's five to three, so 
at any time if you wanted to, we appreciate your testimony, but we 
don't want you to miss your plane. 

Mr. Sparrowe. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sparrowe may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mr. Gilchrest. Mr. Paul Schmidt. 

STATEMENT OF PAUL SCHMIDT, CHIEF, OFFICE OF MIGRA- 
TORY BIRD MANAGEMENT, U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERV- 
ICE 

Mr. Schmidt. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
your support in this conservation effort, as well as others. Today, 
I'm, as you indicated, I'm chief of the migratory bird management 
program for the Fish and Wildlife Service, and here to talk about 
the challenge we have in front of us. 

North American geese are a natural resource, as you know, of 
enormous economic and social value. In fact, migratory game bird 
hunting alone, economic activity is over four billion dollars annu- 
ally. And that doesn't include the billions more contributed to local 
and regional economies from birdwatchers and other non-consump- 
tive use. 

But the challenges we face in the management of over twenty 
populations of geese are fairly significant these days. And, in fact, 
we have a case of— in some cases too many, and in some cases too 
few. The overabundance of this mid-continent lesser Canada snow 
goose is one of the more critical challenges we face. That popu- 
lation, as you're aware, has increased substantially since 1969 to 
now between four and a half and six million birds. The Service be- 
lieves that the snow goose population has exceeded the carrying ca- 
pacity of its breeding habitat, and the population must be reduced 
the avoid the long-term consequences that we're already seeing. 
That includes impacts to other species and the ecosystem in gen- 
eral. 

An indicator of the degradation is a narrow strip of 1,200 miles 
of prime nesting habitat along the west Hudson Bay. Of this 
135,000 acres, 47,000 acres are considered destroyed, 41,000 dam- 
aged, and 47,000 heavily grazed. Other Arctic habitats may be suf- 
fering the same fate, as existing snow geese colonies expand and 
new colonies are established. 

The Service believes that population control by hunters should be 
considered before using more direct control measures, such as trap- 
ping and culling commercial harvest, and other methods. These 
more direct control methods may be necessary, but should be only 
considered after it's been proven that these changes to the migra- 
tory bird regulations have not been successful. These direct control 
measures are highly controversial and costly. 

The Service has been trying to stabilize the growth of this popu- 
lation for some time. Back several years ago, the Service increased 
the bag limit on snow geese in the mid-continent area to 10 birds, 
expanded the season to 107 days. Although the harvest has not in- 
creased sufficiently to reduce the population growth rate, the Serv- 
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ice believes that this management tool still has the potential to be 
effective if it's aggressively expanded. The Service believes this 
management intervention is necessary and a credible alternative. 

Without that, we're going to continue to see degradation of the 
habitat and other wildlife species affected. Research has already 
shown the decline of other bird populations in some of these badly 
degraded areas. It's possible that the snow goose population itself 
could have a crash and go down to extremely low levels in the fu- 
ture. 

During the last year, we've been in significant consultations with 
our U.S. and Canadian partners in the States and Federal agen- 
cies, and discussing with also non-governmental experts. We've 
been developing regional action plans, and an evaluation and moni- 
toring program that would be helpful to monitor our progress in 
reaching the goal of a reduced population. 

Our work to document the problem, and in consultation with 
stakeholders, combined with the recent media attention, has cre- 
ated an environment where the need for responsible management 
action is recognized, both within the conservation community and 
the general public. On April the 6th, the Service published a notice 
of intent, announcing our plans to prepare an environmental as- 
sessment to review migratory bird regulations with the intent of re- 
ducing the snow goose population. In this assessment, we are con- 
sidering strategies to implement population control measures to in- 
crease the take of snow geese outside of the normal season. The 
Service will have a draft environmental assessment and a proposed 
rule available later this summer, and our goal is to have a final 
rule published in J anuary, 1999. If those final regulations are ap- 
prove in early 1999, this population control measure would be in 
place for the spring, before the geese return to the Arctic. 

In closing, I'd like to put this in a little larger context. Some of 
you have already mentioned this. We face some significant chal- 
lenges in goose management throughout the country. While we're 
focusing today on snow geese, other goose populations are increas- 
ing at rapid rates as well, including the resident Canada geese that 
are mentioned along the east coast and throughout many parts of 
the United States, and the greater snow goose along the Atlantic 
flyway. On the other hand, a number of populations— the dusky 
Canada goose in the Pacific flyway, the Atlantic population of Can- 
ada geese, and the threatened Aleutian Canada geese— require 
careful management to protect and/or restore these populations. 

Given the reality of limited personnel and funding, and the in- 
creased complexities I've mentioned, we have never faced bigger 
challenges in goose management than we do today. But the Service 
is committed to working with our State wildlife partners, the Cana- 
dian wildlife authorities, and the stakeholders to address the crit- 
ical issue of the overabundance of lesser snow geese. 

At this point, I 'd just like to thank you again for the opportunity 
to testify, and to answer any questions you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schmidt may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Gilchrest. Thank you, Mr. Schmidt. 

Dr. Bruce Batt. 
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STATEMENT OF BRUCE BATT, CHAIRMAN, ARCTIC GOOSE 

HABITAT WORKING GROUP AND CHIEF BIOLOGIST, DUCKS 

UNLIMITED, INC. 

Mr. Batt. Thank you. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee. My name is Bruce Batt. I 'm the chief bi- 
ologist of Ducks Unlimited, headquartered in Memphis, Tennessee. 

For the past two years, I have served as the chairman of the Arc- 
tic Goose Habitat Working Group, which was formed to examine 
the issue of overabundant mid-continent lesser snow geese. The 
working group consisted of 17 scientists, water fowl managers, and 
academics who came together to examine all the information that 
was available on the status of the snow goose and the ecological 
consequences of their rapidly expanding population. 

We completed our report, which you heard about today, entitled 
Arctic Ecosystems in Peril in October, 1996 and published it for 
general release in February 1997. The title of the report was coined 
after we completed our work, and came to realize just how disas- 
trous the extraordinary abundance of snow geese was to the Cana- 
dian Arctic breeding grounds around Hudson Bay. We concluded 
that the extraordinary population growth is being driven by several 
human-caused factors. 

The most significant is a tremendous expansion of agriculture 
through the mid-continent and Great Plains region of the con- 
tinent. The abundant agricultural foods exploited by the geese on 
the Great Plains assure that year in and year out, more birds sur- 
vive through the wintering period to go back north in excellent 
physical condition to breed than was likely ever the case in pre-set- 
tlement days. 

The second key factor was the establishment of many private. 
State, and Federal wildlife refuges, which are designed to protect 
migrant and resident wildlife. Refuges are at the heart of many of 
today's wildlife conservation practices, but snow geese have an un- 
canny ability to recognize and exploit refuges, and they have done 
so with gusto. Many refuges provide safety for hundreds of thou- 
sands of snow geese, where their most significant predator in mod- 
ern times, the hunter, is excluded. 

A third factor related to the birds' use of refuges is their un- 
equaled ability to recognize a hunting situation and successfully 
avoid it. After more than a decade of modifying hunting regulations 
to increase the harvest of snow geese, it is clear that with the tra- 
ditional hunting methods and timeframes, hunters will not be able 
to arrest the persistent growth of the population. 

The last factor is a moderate change in the climate that has re- 
sulted in generally warmer temperatures and a longer ice-free sea- 
son in the summer, when the birds breed. This results in fewer un- 
successful breeding seasons that previously helped to check popu- 
lation growth. 

Their massive numbers put such a high demand on the limited 
food supplies that vast tracts of the Arctic have been converted to 
highly saline, bare soil where few plants can grow, virtually none 
of which are used by the geese. This is similar to ecological proc- 
esses to what is occurring on vast tracts of the African continent, 
where desertification is causing the destruction of arable soils and 
the growth of the desert in that area. 
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The destroyed marsh will take many decades to recover, at least 
most of the next century, and scientists are uncertain if some 
tracts will ever recover. More northern areas do not appear to be 
damaged as much yet, and population growth on the larger scale 
is probably fueled primarily by increases from those areas. 

But this is a bigger story than just the effects of the geese. This 
is an ecosystem in peril. All the other wildlife and plants that live 
in this ecosystem will also be decimated as it is destroyed. The mi- 
gratory birds are the most spectacular and most abundant. All of 
them migrate through Canada and the United States between 
breeding and wintering areas. Many winter in Central and South 
America, and they are truly important treasures of the rich bird 
fauna shared by all the Americas. 

The working group recommended that this unnatural phenomena 
be arrested by strong goose-population reduction measures to bring 
the numbers to a level that can be sustained by their ecosystem. 
We projected that this would mean reducing the numbers by half, 
and we urged that this reduction would take place by the year 
2005. 

It is not possible to be certain that a 50-percent reduction is 
needed, or that it is enough, as this problem has never been en- 
countered before. Thus, we recommended that any population re- 
duction program should be accompanied by an extensive moni- 
toring system to measure the changes in the ecosystem so that the 
point at which the stable number was achieved would be recog- 
nized and the control measures would be stabilized. 

The Arctic Ecosystems in Peril report has been made available 
to the scientific community for their review for over a year now. It 
was a prominent topic at the largest ever gathering of the world's 
goose biolc^ists last j anuary in Victoria, Canada. It has survived 
this scientific scrutiny, with the only debate focusing on just how 
many geese will have to be removed from the population to estab- 
lish a sustainable level. There is little disagreement in the sci- 
entific community about the causes of the problem, or the con- 
sequences of continued population growth on the ecosystem, on the 
geese themselves, or on other species that will suffer collateral 
damage. 

The snow goose crisis has been subject to hundreds of news- 
paper, magazine, radio, and television pieces. These have stirred 
virtually no n^ative responses from the public as to the impor- 
tance of reducing numbers to a more sustainable level. Commu- 
nications have been thorough, balanced, and accurate, and the mes- 
sage is scientifically defendable. In short, the scientific community 
and the public are well informed and well prepared to address this 
issue with a strong and asserted effort. 

As we have worked so diligently to change the face of North 
America to support our agricultural, urban, and rural enterprises, 
wildlife has responded in a variety of ways. Many species have 
been reduced in number and distribution, and we have come to 
grips with serious issues like endangered, threatened, and extinct 
species. The on-going commitment to those needs will assure many 
successes in the future. However, overabundant species are the 
other end of the continuum of how species respond to the new land- 
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scapes that we have crafted. They demand an equally effective 
commitment to their management. 

Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Batt may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Gilchrest. Thank you, Mr. Batt. 

Mr. Roger Holmes. 

STATEMENT OF ROGER HOLMES, CHAIRMAN, MIGRATORY 

WILDLIFE COMMITTEE, AND VICE PRESIDENT, INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FISH AND WILDLIFE AGENCIES 

Mr. Holmes. Yes, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the 
opportunity to share the perspectives of the International Associa- 
tion of Fish and Wildlife Agencies. I would point out that I am cur- 
rently the vice president of the International, and I also have 
serv^ as the chair of the International's Migratory Wildlife Com- 
mittee for the last 8 years. I'm also the director of the Division of 
Fish and Wildlife for the Department of Natural Resources in the 
State of Minnesota, and prior to that served as the section chief 
and started out 40 years ago as a water fowl habitat biologist with 
the State of Minnesota. During my tenure with the Minnesota de- 
partment, I served on the Mississippi Flyway Council for 22 years. 

I'd like to point out particularly, in response to a question ear- 
lier, that the International Association is just what it says, an 
international agency that has in its membership all 50 States, plus 
all of the Canadian provinces, and also Mexico. So, as an inter- 
national association, all three countries that have a piece of this 
problem have been involved in considering the solution, and it 
would certainly be our expectation that all three countries would 
be involved in any of the procedures or programs that could be im- 
plemented. 

I will skip over most of my testimony because other people have 
covered it. I would like to highlight a couple of things, however, 
and, as has already been commented on, there were several men- 
tions of the report, Arctic Ecosystems in Peril. And I would only 
point out here that, of the working group members, six of those 
people were in fact representatives of Canada, so that the chair 
and the committee is aware of the fact that there has been a con- 
siderable amount of Canadian input into this issue, and particu- 
larly into this report. 

I would point out too that under recommendations, there are a 
number of recommendations that came out of this report that are 
in my testimony, and I want to highlight the first five. 

The first one is the United States and Canadian government 
should permit a conservation harvest of white geese between 
March 11 and August 31 where and when appropriate. And it says 
white geese 

Mr. Gilchrest. Would you give those dates again, please? 

Mr. Holmes. Between March 11 and August 31. And any kind 
of a white goose. Any kind of harvest directed that these geese 
would involve not only the mid-continent snow geese, but also the 
greater snow geese, and probably include Ross' geese also. All three 
populations of which are at very high levels. And in a hunting situ- 
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ation, it's virtually impossible for hunters to distinguish between 
those different species, and all three of them would be harvested. 

The second recommendation is that subsistence harvest, includ- 
ing egging, should be encouraged in Canada, where appropriate. 

No. 3, the survival and productivity of lesser snow geese should 
be reduced through the appropriate management of public lands, 
including State, Federal, and provincial refuges and, where appro- 
priate, on private land. 

No. 4, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and Canadian Wildlife 
Service should consider allowing the use of electronic callers. 

Five, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service should consider increas- 
ing bag limits and possession limits. 

I'll read No. 6 too. The various governments are encouraged to 
develop mechanisms to facilitate snow goose hunting between juris- 
dictions. 

Also, commented upon earlier, was the fact that the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service has published a notice of intent on April 6 re- 
garding this issue, and the International strongly supports the 
statements that are made in that notice of intent. 

I want to address another issue here that has not come up yet, 
and that is that it must be recognized that there is a distinct lack 
of funding for goose management programs. The need for better bi- 
ological data through monitoring programs, habitat management, 
and other forms of population management is increasing. The joint 
flyway councils have recommended a budget increase of approxi- 
mately $10 million to adequately address goose population moni- 
toring, management, and research needs. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the International did write a letter to the 
chair of the Interior Appropriations Committee, the Flonorable 
Slade Gorton, and perhaps what I should do is provide you with 
a copy of that and enter it as a part of the record. It is dated March 
30, and it was signed by our executive vice president, R. Max Pe- 
terson. And that specifically requests this $10 million— and I'd like 
to draw that to your attention, because a program like this does 
require funding, and the estimate that we have is it's going to take 
about $10 million to do the proper evaluation, the monitoring, and 
the habitat improvement and so forth to try to address this prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Gilchrest. That's a letter from Senator Gorton? 

Mr. FIolmes. It is to him 

Mr. Gilchrest. To him. 

Mr. FIolmes. From our International Association. 

Mr. Gilchrest. We'll enter that into the record. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. FIolmes. Then, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, the Association 
firmly supports the recommendations contained in the Arctic goose 
stakeholders report, and I would urge the Subcommittee to support 
increased funding. As I've said, I would also like to point out that 
we have a person who's served on the stakeholders committee, and 
he's on the end of the table here, but his sign is right here, Mr. 
Richard Bishop. So if you get us confused, he's the chief of the Bu- 
reau of Wildlife from the State of Iowa. We've talked about mid- 
continent snow geese, and we are definitely from the mid-continent. 
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and we're very concerned about that entire problem, and that's why 
we are here. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Holmes may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Gilchrest. Thank you, Mr. Holmes. I guess you're about as 
mid-continent as you can get. 

Mr. Holmes. That's correct. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Dr. Frank Gill. 

STATEMENT OF FRANK GILL, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, 
SCIENCE, NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 

Dr. Gill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to appear before the Subcommittee to testify about the detri- 
mental impact of the snow goose situation in the Arctic. I am the 
senior vice president and director of science of the National Audu- 
bon Society, and I am also the president of the American Ornitholo- 
gists Union, the country's foremost society of professional ornitholo- 
gists. With me is Miss Genevieve Thompson, the executive director 
of North Dakota's State office and, like Iowa, she's right on the 
front lines of the mid-continent problems. 

The National Audubon Society is one of the nation's leading envi- 
ronmental organizations. We have over half a million members or- 
ganized in 520 chapters throughout the U.S. and Central America. 
Our members love and are concerned about birds, wildlife, and 
their habitats, and many of our members are sportsmen as well as 
birdwatchers. 

Audubon's involvement in the snow goose issue has included rep- 
resentation on the Arctic goose habitat working group, participa- 
tion in the excursion to Hudson Bay lowlands coordinated by the 
joint venture management board, and representation in the stake- 
holders committee on Arctic nesting geese that you have just heard 
about. The National Audubon Society endorses the recommenda- 
tions of the Arctic goose habitat working group, the international 
team mandated to document scientifically this urgent environ- 
mental problem. 

We are here today to publicly state the unanimous resolution of 
the board of directors of the National Audubon Society to protect 
wildlife habitat and ecosystems in the Arctic, and sub-Arctic, which 
are currently under threat from damage by the burgeoning popu- 
lations of the lesser snow goose. The board voted in September 
1997, last fall, to support the recommendations of the Arctic goose 
task force to reduce the mid-continent population of the lesser snow 
goose through expanded hunting and other means. 

Mr. Chairman, you have our written statement, which I won't re- 
peat here. Let me just summarize, quickly, four main points. First, 
Audubon's concern in this situation is in line with our mission to 
protect birds, wildlife, and their habitat, using the best tools avail- 
able. We view this as a habitat issue, not a hunting issue. 

Second, we are convinced of the reality, and the severity, of the 
problem, namely these geese are a major threat to a critical habitat 
on which many other species depend. 
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Third, this is a probiem of our own making, it's weii documented. 
We understand what's happening. To some degree it was a con- 
servation success, and we have to iearn how to manage conserva- 
tion successes. And, given that it is a probiem of our own making, 
we have a responsibiiity to address and correct it as soon as pos- 
sibie. 

Finaiiy, we iook forward to working with government agencies 
and the sportsmen's groups to define aii reasonabie options, and to 
impiement them as soon as possibie to bring the system back into 
baiance. 

Mr. Chairman, i thank you again for providing us with the op- 
portunity to testify today. We are avaiiabie to answer any ques- 
tions you might have. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Giii may be found at end of hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. Gilchrest. Thank you. Dr. Giii. i think i'm going to start 
with Dr. Giii, and ask you to eiaborate on your statement that this 
is a habitat probiem, not a hunting probiem. Do you have any spe- 
cific recommendations on how— wouid you agree that the popu- 
iation needs to be reduced? What wouid your specific recommenda- 
tions be to reduce that popuiation? And does it inciude any in- 
crease in hunting at aii? 

Dr. Gill. We are not opposed to hunting as a soiution. i n the Au- 
dubon famiiy, there are issues about hunting versus non-hunting, 
but in the board discussion about snow geese, it emerged that we're 
taiking strictiy about a habitat probiem. Hunting is one of the toois 
we can use to soive that probiem. So we are not opposed to the op- 
tions under discussion as toois to soive a major habitat probiem. 

Mr. Gilchrest. One of the recommendations from Mr. Hoimes 
was to— and i don't know what i did with it up here in my mess— 
was to expand the hunting season, was to inciude the hunting sea- 
son, or make March 11 through August 31 part of the hunting sea- 
son, which, i suppose, wouid have to have the Migratory Bird Trea- 
ty Act changed. Wouid you agree that an expansion of any type or 
any iength of the hunting season wouid be necessary to manage the 
snow goose popuiation? Dr. Giii. 

Dr. Gill, i'm sorry. Couid you repeat the iast part of that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Gilchrest. it's my understanding that part of the manage- 
ment of reducing the snow goose popuiation, as recommended from 
the Audubon Society, is hunting. That's a part of a management 
tooi. Wouid you agree with some of the recommendations, specifi- 
caiiy with Mr. Hoimes, that the hunting season shouid be ex- 
panded? 

Dr. Gill. Weii, i'm in charge of science, not poiicy, so i may be 
getting myseif into troubie here. But Audubon's position is that 
that wouid be a reasonabie option. 

Mr. Gilchrest. it wouid be a reasonabie option? 

Dr. Gill. Yes. 

Mr. Gilchrest. it's my understanding, i guess, Mr. Schmidt, 
that the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918, in order to accommo- 
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date some of the changes that have been discussed here today, 
would have to be amended. 

Mr. Schmidt. Actually, it's likely it would not have to be amend- 
ed. The Migratory Bird Treaty itself underwent an amendment 
process a couple of years ago and the U.S. Senate has endorsed 
that. We're waiting for final exchange of notes that would indeed— 
some of the amendments that were made would indeed open up the 
opportunity for us to take specific management actions on a con- 
servation issue such as this one. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Where is that proposed change now, with the 
State Department? 

Mr. Schmidt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gilchrest. What are they likely to do with it? 

Mr. Schmidt. The next step is to exchange instruments of ratifi- 
cation with Canada and Mexico in our two bilateral treaties. We 
would expect that to be done in the near future, but I can't rep- 
resent their timeframe on that. 

Mr. Gilchrest. What's that? Always a diplomat, that's good. Are 
you referring to me, or Mr. Schmidt? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Schmidt. That's the first time I've been called that before. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Well, you have a future outside of Fish and 
Wildlife. 

Any one of you can answer this question. Can you describe in 
some detail the long-term consequences of permanent habitat de- 
struction of the tundra? 

Mr. Schmidt. The long-term, in terms of the Arctic, the damage 
that we have seen to date and documented by Dr. Batt's report 
would suggest that recovery of some areas may be longer than 
human lifetimes. As the studies were discussed by Congressman 
Hunter, there have been areas that have been excluded from goose 
use for up to 15 years, and virtually seen no regeneration of the 
tundra. And so we don't know how long it will take, but it's not 
like in the temperate areas that we're used to here, where recovery 
of habitats can be fairly quick, in a matter of years. I think we're 
looking at recovery of some of these area— if we can keep geese off 
of them— in terms of decades, and not years. So that's significant. 

Mr. Gilchrest. In those areas that have been destroyed, if the 
goose population can be kept out, is there any possibility of reseed- 
ing? Does that work up there? 

Mr. Schmidt. There are research efforts underway to look at that 
possibility through the use of artificial means, fertilization, et 
cetera. But it's a fairly costly exercise. Even if it becomes possible 
to do that, the expense associated with it would be tremendous, 
and we're talking about 100— excuse me, 1,200 of coast land in a 
very isolated part of the world to try to regenerate that. 

Dr. Gill. Mr. Chairman, could I add to that? 

Mr. Gilchrest. Please do. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Gill. One of the threats, as I understand it, and these folks 
could correct me if I'm wrong, is that the grubbing far— the way 
snow geese eat and rip up the roots of the grass— allows salt to 
move into the system from below, and it changes the chemistry of 
the soil. Once the chemistry of the soil is changed, it allows and 
promotes the invasion of a salt-tolerant plant called Salicornia. 
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Once Salicornia has taken hold of these areas, it's there virtually 
forever, and hardly anything lives in Salicornia. It becomes a bo- 
tanical desert, so there's a real transformation of the habitat. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Where does the salt come from? Is it because 
this tundra is near the Hudson Bay? Is the salt likely to have this 
happen in the interior, away from the bay? 

Dr. Gill. Bruce? 

Mr. Batt. These soils on the coast are all former marine soils, 
and they're heavily laden with salts. And when the geese tear off 
the turf, they take away the insulation of the turf, and it warms 
it up, and that causes the evaporation rates to increase dramati- 
cally. And when it evaporates, the salt is left behind. It's the same 
thing as a pan of water that evaporates away and leaves a little 
residue. Well, it's the same on the coast up there. 

And there's areas up there now that are two and three times sea- 
strength salt. That's how high they are. And not even salicornia 
grows there. Where salicornia grows, it's just— it's the only plant 
that can survive. Salicornia is 60 percent, by weight, salt, and 
nothing eats it. It has no nutritional value. It just happens to be 
something that can live there. So when it goes— but it can get too 
salty for salicornia also. And it eventually just becomes a big, 
baked mudflat that nothing grows on. And I guess, it's a bit of con- 
jecture as to how long it takes to recover. If there were no geese, 
it's many decades into the future. Nobody's every been able to 
study this, no one's seen it, no one's lived long enough to witness 
this before, and we don't think it ever happened before. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Do any of you— would any of you, representing 
your various groups, recommend, under any circumstances, poi- 
soning? 

Mr. Batt. We would not. 

Dr. Gill. No. 

Mr. Gilchrest. So, I— because it has been done in this country 
by Fish and Wildlife under certain, limited circumstances. So, can 
I assume that everybody up here, at least now, with the informa- 
tion that you have before you, you would not recommend poi- 
soning? 

Mr. Schmidt. I would say, with the information we have now, 
that's very correct. We would like to consider all other options pos- 
sible before taking such dramatic actions as you've suggested, and 
the Service firmly believes there are— that we can be successful in 
this effort if we work together, Canada, the United States, even 
Mexico, as has been mentioned, in some of other ways besides the 
unacceptable poisoning that you've mentioned. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Since this is predominantly a destructive prob- 
lem in Canada, and I guess we don't have anybody here from Mex- 
ico, would the United States defer to Canada on the poisoning rec- 
ommendation? Suppose Canada never recommended poison, sup- 
pose the United States felt, well, that the situation is so bad we 
may do it in North Dakota or Iowa or someplace. What would hap- 
pen under those circumstances? 

Mr. Schmidt. Let me see if I understand. If we recommended 
poisoning 

Mr. Gilchrest. And Canada didn't. 
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Mr. Schmidt. Canada didn't? Well, we— each are, obviously, sov- 
ereign countries and can indeed implement things, but typically the 
way we have managed migratory birds in this continent has been 
through a coordinated effort using the flyway system that involves 
the States and Canada, in particular. And our counterparts, we're 
in consultation with them virtually on a weekly basis on this issue 
and others, and I can't foresee that we would be out of step down 
the road with our partners in the north. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Is the gathering of eggs in the springtime in the 
tundra— I know there's no silver bullet here, but is that a viable 
option to consider and to— and then how would you do that? Would 
you hire people to go out there and collect the eggs? 

Mr. Batt. It's viable. Its logistics are enormous. Not many goose 
colonies are near where people live, so the logistics and expense are 
enormous. If we— we did some calculations, and something like two 
million eggs would have to be taken each year to stabilize the pop- 
ulation. It would not cause it to decline, and you'd have to do that 
year after year after year. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Given the gravity of the problem, would Canada 
or the United States consider a joint military exercise to go in 
there, without ammunition, and gather the eggs? And to see how- 
to test the endurance. Oftentimes, military people go out on 50- 
mile hikes, they go out on overnight camp overs, and things like 
that. You fly them in there and 

Mr. Batt. Well, I don't personally find that unpalatable. I don't 
know if each government would go along with it. But it would take 
that scale of an effort. I mean, that scale of an expense to 
logistically support people in these remote, dangerous places. So it 
would take something like that. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Are there polar bears up there? 

Mr. Batt. Yes, plenty. I flew a thousand miles on the coast last 
August, and we counted 132 on that trip, and that was early in the 
year, so there's plenty of polar bears. 

Dr. Gill. My staff has just asked me to tell you that's a great 
idea, to mobilize the armed forces on this one. 

Mr. Gilchrest. I might re-enlist if that's the case. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Bishop. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gilchrest. Yes? 

Mr. Bishop. Speaking from the Flyway Council's side, and a lot 
of the stakeholders in the discussions that have been going on for 
several years on this issue, I think that while there are several 
things that you've been talking about, by taking eggs and actually 
maybe reducing some of the geese on the particular colonies where 
some of those problems are existing, are dainite options. 

But it is felt, and it was felt by the stakeholders meeting, by 
most all of the people participating, the utilization of the sporting 
opportunity that is generally socially acceptable at this point in 
time needs to be exhausted, and all opportunities at this time need 
to address these potential possibilities, utilizing our sporting peo- 
ple. Because if this is not done, there will be a major reaction from 
the sporting world against any action that those of us in the flyway 
councils, the Fish and Wildlife Service, Canadian Wildlife Service, 
anybody would take before other options are taken. 
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Mr. Gilchrest. Understanding the sporting option, and every- 
body at the table apparently agrees with the sporting option, can 
we, whoever makes these recommendations, as we pursue aggres- 
sively the sporting option, is it also a consideration to pursue the 
gathering of eggs option at the same time? 

Mr. Bishop. The stakeholders meeting recognized that we should 
look at both lethal and non-lethal options at the same time. Yes, 
we have the recommendation that we should explore the— looking 
into this egg collection as part of a solution. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Is there anybody that can say with some assur- 
ance— and I'm not against the hunting option, and I think we 
ought to pursue the hunting option. Can you tell us, with the hunt- 
ing option, the percentage of reduction of snow geese over a period 
of time. 

Mr. Bishop. Well, I'd like to speak to that, because back in the 
early, or the mid-1960's and late 1960's and early 1970's, I was 
part of flyway program that worked from the Mississippi flyway 
with the central flyway, and we were trying to build these popu- 
lations of snow geese. 

Mr. Gilchrest. You were trying to build them up? 

Mr. Bishop. Yes. We are partly responsible for this, as well as 
the agricultural changes in the Gulf Coast States of Texas and 
Louisiana, and our expansion of feed grains in the upper Midwest. 
But what we did is we helped build these closed areas and refuge 
areas for snow geese, primarily to increase their populations, be- 
cause back in the late 1960's, there was a major concern from Lou- 
isiana and Texas that the midwest States were shooting too many 
geese, and holding them north too long, and the Canadians wanted 
to increase their harvest, and so we built this population in re- 
sponse to the request from people wanting to utilize this resource. 
The geese became older, and become very wise in their use of these 
refuge areas. They do not come down across the continent 

Mr. Gilchrest. Well, I'm just going to— I'm going to interrupt 
you for just a second, because I have a vote and I have to run. And 
I understand what you're saying. We go through very similar 
things on the Eastern Shore with the rise and fall of the population 
of the Canada goose. We've seen a huge increase, and the difficul- 
ties of snow geese over there. 

So I think I understand the difficulty of trying to raise the popu- 
lation, then trying to manage the population. I guess what I 'm ask- 
ing is, with an agreement on expanding the hunting season, is 
there some sense as to the percentage of reduction of this snow 
goose population over a period of time? 

Mr. Bishop. I was getting to that, and I will address that. Yes, 
we feel that there is an opportunity. No one has the ability or 
knowledge though 

Mr. Gilchrest. Can you come close to 50 percent? 

Mr. Bishop. We don't know that we could get to that, but we feel 
that we can reduce the survival rate of those birds. Back in the 
years past, we've had serious snow lingering in some of those colo- 
nies where we've had major busts of production north of the Mani- 
toba border on some of those areas. So we feel that if we expand 
the hunting seasons in the spring, and also— and disrupt this con- 
centration of birds in the fall, that we can push those birds back 
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out to the many areas where hunters and sportsmen can get to it, 
where you're mortality rates will rise on the adult birds, but we're 
going to have to have an opportunity to see the geese respond to 
this hunting pressure. We can't give you an exact answer, but we 
think it will. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Thank you. I appreciate that. And we really need 
to carry this conversation on long beyond the point where we can 
today, and I look forward to hearing, I hope, from all of you once 
again before the bill is finally passed. And I hope that we can get 
together in a cooperative fashion to find some solution, as quickly 
as possible, to this problem. And thank you very much for traveling 
here to Washington. 

I just have to read a few things into the record. I'll ask unani- 
mous consent— I don't think anyone in the room will object— to put 
into the record a statement by Don Young, a statement by j ohn 
Tanner, the statement by the Canadian government, the Ambas- 
sador Raymond Chretien, two statements by the Ambassador, Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, Mark Van Putten, the HSUS— Humane 
Society, entered into the record, j ohn— I almost said this was Fred 
Grandy, but it's j ohn Grandy, j ohn Grandy. 

[The prepared statement of M r. Young follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Don Young, a Representative in Congress from the State 

OF Alaska 

I would like to compliment you for conducting this oversight hearing on the de- 
struction of the Arctic tundra by an ever-increasing population of Lesser snow geese. 

Over the last 30 years, the number of Lesser snow geese has dramatically risen 
from 800,000 birds in 1969 to more than five million today. While they are fully pro- 
tected under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, this population explosion is causing se- 
rious problems. For instance, the geese's appetite for Arctic coastal tundra has cre- 
ated a strip of desert stretching 2,000 miles along the Hudson Bay in Canada. These 
geese are literally eating themselves out of house and home and, in the process, de- 
stroying thousands of acres of essential nesting habitat. These wetlands are critical 
to the survival of not only snow geese but hundreds of other migratory birds includ- 
ing brants, black ducks, and mallards. 

With the population of Lesser snow geese increasing by about 5 percent each year, 
unless immediate steps are taken, the fragile, slow-recovering, cold Arctic tundra 
will continue to be destroyed. 

In response to this problem, representatives from the United States and Canada 
formed the Arctic Goose Habitat Working Group. This group carefully investigated 
the impact that Lesser snow geese are having on the tundra and issued a report 
entitled "Aretie Ecosystems in Peril." 

While there is no consensus on how to solve this overpopulation problem, sugges- 
tions include doing nothing, allowing the collection of goose eggs, or intentionally 
baiting snow geese to reduce their number. 

Clearly, this is a serious problem. It will not be solved in a matter of weeks and 
it will require a comprehensive management strategy. It is my hope that both our 
government and Canada will reject the "let nature run its course" option. Allowing 
the population to simply crash is a misguided approach that will have dire con- 
sequences for snow geese, other tundra inhabitants, and the coastal environment. 
As we wait for the crash to occur, thousands of additional acres of the Arctic tundra 
will be irreplaceably destroyed for generations. In addition, the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service should not try to duplicate the disaster they created in Cape Cod, Mas- 
sachusetts. It was a mistake to poison thousands of gulls, and this option should 
not be given any serious consideration. 

Finally, I look forward to hearing from our distinguished witnesses and I want 
to compliment our colleagues, Duncan Hunter and Duke Cunningham, for their 
leadership in proposing House Concurrent Resolution 175. This problem does cry 
out for a comprehensive management strategy to save the Arctic tundra from the 
ravaging appetites of Lesser snow geese. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Tanner follows:] 
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Statement of Hon. J ohn S. Tanner, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Tennessee 

Chairman Saxton, Representative Abercrombie, Members of the Subcommittee on 
Fisheries Conservation, Wiidiife and Oceans, I want to first thank you for your con- 
tinued ieadership in the conservation of our fish and wiidiife resources. It is that 
ieadership that brings us here today to examine the piight of the Mid-Continent 
Lesser Snow Goose and the work of the Arctic Goose Habitat Working Group. 

I iook forward to hearing from my House coiieagues; Paui Schmidt, chief of the 
U.S. Fish and Wiidiife Service's Office of Migratory Bird Management: Ron 
McIntosh, counselor for environment and fisheries at the Canadian Embassy: Dr. 
Bruce Batt, Ducks Unlimited's chief biologist: Roger Holmes, director of the Min- 
nesota Division of Fish and Wildlife and chairman of the lAFWA's Migratory Wild- 
life Committee: Rollin Sparrowe of the Wildlife Management Institute: and Dan 
Beard of the National Audubon Society. 

The Problem 

Let's face it, the problem is staggering. Over the past 30 years the population of 
Mid-Continent Lesser Snow Geese has exploded by more than 300 percent. Roughly 
900,000 Mid-Continent Lesser Snow Geese were recorded in surveys taken in 1969. 
Today, many of the more than four million Mid-Continent Lesser Snow Geese are 
struggling to survive in the same arctic and sub-arctic breeding habitats that sus- 
tained only 900,000 snow geese 30 years ago. Many biologists believe those breeding 
habitats are capable of sustaining fewer than two million snow geese today. The 
population of these snow geese is growing at an annual rate of 5 percent to 8 per- 
cent. Indeed, in 1968 when scientists began studying snow geese in the breeding 
grounds around La Perouse Bay there were 2,000 breeding pairs. Last year sci- 
entists found more than 40,000 pairs. Nesting colonies at Cape Henrietta Maria 
have exploded from roughly 2,000 pairs in 1960 to 225,000 pairs last year that had 
hatched more than one million goslings. That means trouble in the states where 
these birds winter. State waterfowl managers in Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Oklahoma are facing more severe problems in the southern regions of 
the Mississippi and Central Flyways where snow goose numbers have more than 
doubled in the last five years alone. 

Equally stunning, of the 1,200 mile coastline of Hudson Bay and the Southern 
J ames Bay, more than 30 percent of the original habitat is considered destroyed, 
another 30 percent is severely imperiled and the remainder is overgrazed. These 
geese have eaten themselves into crisis. 

As Duck Unlimited's chief biologist Dr. Bruce Batt wrote earlier this year, 'When 
we first surveyed Cape Henrietta Maria by helicopter, we were surprised to see only 
a handful of family groups of snow geese, knowing that more than 225,000 breeding 
pairs had hatched more than one million goslings there just eight weeks ago. The 
reason for the birds absence, however, was soon readily apparent from the air. 

"Vast expanses of tundra in and around the nesting colony resembled a moon- 
scape after years of intensive feeding by hordes of geese. The hungry birds had 
denuded most of the vegetation from the landscape, forcing adult birds and their 
hatchlings to wander down the coastline in search of food." 

Mid-Continent Lesser Snow Geese breed in the arctic and sub-arctic regions of 
Canada primarily the western coasts of the Hudson Bay and the southern J ames 
Bay as well as the Baffin and South Hampton Islands. Beginning in August these 
snow geese begin their migration south over the Canadian boreal forests and along 
the Central Flyway corridor and the Mississippi Flyway corridor to their wintering 
grounds in Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma. 

Many waterfowl managers believe the virtually unlimited food source provided by 
many farmers in the Mississippi and Central Flyway states is part of the reason 
for the sustained growth rates these geese are experiencing. The available breeding 
habitats can no longer sustain the present pcpulation and that raises a number of 
threats to both these snow geese and other migratory birds that include the spread 
of avian cholera and increasing salinity levels in the soil because of the removal of 
virtually all of the tundra's protective turf by an over-abundance of snow geese. 

The Arctic Goose Habitat Working Group 

The Arctic GooseJ oint Venture, which is one of thej oint Ventures formed to im- 
plement the goals of the North American Waterfowl Management Plan, put together 
the Arctic Goose Habitat Working Group in 1996 to address booming snow goose 
populations and the resulting degradation of prime breeding ground habitat. 

Last year, the Working Group produced a series of recommendations that will 
hopefully take a significant step towards solving the pressing habitat issues facing 
Canada and the United States. 
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• Remove existing hunting restrictions on techniques inciuding the use of eiec- 
tronic caiis, baiting, and the practice of creeping. 

• Permit snow goose hunting beyond the March 10 dosing date. 

• Encourage native hunters to increase subsistence harvests of eggs and aduit 
birds. 

• Expand hunting opportunities on some Nationai Wiidiife Refuges in an effort 
to help disperse the geese from typically protected areas. 

• Work with waterfowlers and land owners to improve access to private lands. 

• Encourage state wildlife agencies to develop reciprocal agreements among the 
states to exempt nonresident waterfowlers from purchasing multiple licenses to 
hunt snow geese. 

• And finally, remove or greatly expand current bag and possession limits. 

The recommendation to reduce the lesser snow goose population by half has been 
endorsed by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, its Canadian counterpart, the state 
fish and wildlife agencies. Ducks Unlimited, the Ornithological Council, the Wildlife 
Management Institute, the Arctic Geese Stakeholders Committee, the National 
Wildlife Federation, and the National Audubon Society. Consideration of the Work- 
ing Group's recommendations is advocated by many of these same organizations. 
Many believe those recommendations represent a good first step, but we need to 
begin planning for the possibility these recommendations alone may not be enough. 
American and Canadian hunters harvest an average of roughly 400,000 snow geese 
each year proof enough that these crafty birds are difficult to hunt. 

The Future 

Like many who have been working on this issue for much longer than me, I don't 
believe the solution to this problem now or in the future will be a simple one. But 
I do believe we need to take several steps to prepare for the long-term management 
of the Mid-Continent Lesser Snow Goose population at sustainable levels in an ef- 
fort to restore these critical habitats. 

First, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service should begin, if it hasn't already, to iden- 
tify what future steps or options should be formulated for consideration in the event 
the Working Group's recommendations do not achieve the needed goals to sustain 
both the snow geese and the available habitat. This process needs to be an adaptive 
process that leaves Federal, provincial, and state waterfowl managers, working in 
concert with those in the conservation community, the flexibility to manage this 
problem and adapt to changes in the nature of the goose population and its habitats 
as required. 

TheJ oint Flyway Council has recommended a $10 million increase to allow the 
Service to better address with its partners goose population monitoring, manage- 
ment and research needs. This recommendation is supported by the International 
Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies. I believe the J oint Flyway Council's rec- 
ommendation is the direction we need to be moving if we are ultimately going to 
solve this problem and b^in restoring critical parts of this imperiled arctic eco- 
system. The bottom line is that we need to take the advice, experience, and rec- 
ommendations of state. Federal, and provincial waterfowl management experts not- 
to-mention those in private conservation organizations and work within the con- 
straints of a balanced Federal budget to give these professionals the resources and 
tools they need to adequately meet the challenges facing lesser snow geese on the 
breeding grounds of the arctic tundra. 

The Cost Of Doing Nothing 

The cost of doing too little or nothing at all will be excruciating if not irrespon- 
sible. The Mid-Continent Lesser Snow Geese have now become the most serious 
threat to their own existence in the view of many. Their destruction of these prime 
habitats are threatening the existence of many other species of migratory birds in- 
cluding shorebirds and songbirds. Specifically, puddle ducks like the American 
wigeon and shovelers no longer use the freshwater wetlands in and around the col- 
ony, according to experts like Dr. Batt. They are finding that many non-game migra- 
tory birds like the stilt sandpiper in the arctic and subarctic habitats are declining 
in numbers because of the extreme habitat degradation brought about by the abun- 
dance of these snow geese. 

Again, Dr. Batt recently wrote, "One persistent argument to managing snow geese 
populations via harvest is that nature should be allowed to take care of the problem. 
That will happen, of course, if managers don't intervene. Choosing that path, how- 
ever, will result in the destruction of remaining gosling feeding areas. 

"Unfortunately, the adult geese will not stop laying eggs each spring because of 
a lack of habitat. The birds will continue to return from the southern agricultural 
areas fat, healthy, and ready to nest, and the birds are capable of storing enough 
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nutrients to successfully hatch their broods with little supplemental feeding. As a 
result, the unhappy saga of starving goslings will be repeated year after year." 

The problems facing these snow geese and the degradation of their breeding 
ground and wintering habitats require vigilance on the part of our waterfowl and 
migratory bird managers as well as those partners in the Arctic Goose J oint Ven- 
ture, participants in the Working Group, and those in the private sector. 

Doing nothing is neither a scientifically viable, nor acceptably responsible solu- 
tion. 

Again, thank you Mr. Chairman, Representative Abercrombie, Members of the 
Subcommittee, and those who have been working on this problem through the 
Working Group for working together to achieve the kind of consensus that will allow 
us to effectively solve the problem in a way that benefits both the snow goose and 
its habitat. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Chretien may be found 
at end of hearing.] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Van Putten may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Grandy may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Gilchrest. And there was one other little item that I forgot 
to do here, and if I can't find it, I guess the world won't come to 
an end. Well, I ask unanimous consent that any member on this 
Committee has five legislative days to submit in writing something 
to put into the record for the Committee. 

Thank you gentlemen very much. The hearing's adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:35 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement of Paul R. Schmidt, Chief of the Office of Migratory Bird 

Management, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of The Interior 

Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. I am Paui 
Schmidt, Chief of the of Office of Migratory Bird Management, United States Fish 
and Wiidiife Service. Thank you for the opportunity to appear today to discuss the 
Service's position regarding the ecoiogicai probiems associated with Mid-continent 
iesser snow geese. 

Background: 

North American geese are a naturai resource of enormous economic and sociai 
vaiue to both hunters and birdwatchers throughout the United States. Migratory 
bird hunting, inciuding goose hunting, generates about $4 biiiion of economic activ- 
ity, and miiiions of peopie further enhance iocai and regionai economies as they 
view geese throughout the year. Management of this diverse and widely distributed 
resource is becoming increasingiy compiex. The management chaiienges inciude 
deaiing with both overabundant goose popuiations that are destroying fragiie arctic 
ecosystems or causing significant economic iosses on agricuiturai iands; and deaiing 
with some goose popuiations that are deciining. These deciines have occasionaiiy re- 
suited in the ciosure of hunting seasons, and in some cases increased the iikeiihood 
of their iisting under the Endangered Species Act. The overabundance of Mid-con- 
tinent iesser snow geese is one of the more criticai chaiienges we face. 

Mid-continent iesser snow geese (Anser caerulescens caerulescens), hereinafter re- 
ferred to as snow geese, breed in the subarctic and arctic regions of Canada, pri- 
mariiy aiong the south and west coasts of Fludson Bay and the southern portions 
of Southampton and Baffin isiands. Snow geese migrate southward in the faii 
through theCentrai and Mississippi Fiyways. Flistoricaiiy, snow geese wi ntered pri- 
mariiy in the coastai areas of Texas and Louisiana; however, today their winter 
range spans across Texas, Louisiana, Okiahoma, Arkansas, and the centrai high- 
iands of Mexico. 

The snow goose popuiation has grown more than 300 percent over the iast 30 
years, from 900,000 birds in 1969 to between 4.5-6 miiiion birds today. The rapid 
growth of the popuiation has been primariiy attributed to the expansion of agri- 
cuiture aiong the Centrai and Mississippi Fiyways, iow mortaiity, and increased 
winter survivai. During the 1950s, industriai, agricuiturai, and urban expansion 
aiong the Guif Coast contributed to a wide-spread deciine in sait marsh-habitat and, 
at that time, snow goose numbers were constrained in part by iimited suitabie win- 
ter habitat and iow overt survivai. In spite of the estabiishment of refuges and other 
sanctuaries aiong the Guif Coast to protect such habitats, snow geese expanded 
their feeding range during the winter into the adjacent rice prairies, where high en- 
ergy food resources were abundant. As a resuit, the snow goose popuiation grew 
with the expansion of the rice industry. Further north, snow geese were quick to 
utiiize the increasing acreages of high energy cereai grain crops throughout the Mid- 
west, assuring that the birds aiways arrived on their breeding grounds in prime con- 
dition to breed. 

Today, there are approximateiy 2.25 miiiion acres of rice fields in Texas, Lou- 
isiana, and Arkansas, in addition to the miiiions of acres of cereai grain crops in 
the Midwest. Consequentiy, food avaiiabiiity and other habitat r^uirements are not 
iimiting snow geese during the migration and wintering portions of the annuai 
cycie. Converseiy, suitabie breeding habitat in the arctic tundra is diminishing due 
to the effects of escaiating snow goose numbers and wiii continue to deciine if the 
popuiation is not soon reduced. The Service beiieves that the snow goose popuiation 
has aiready exceeded the carrying capacity of its breeding habitat and that the pop- 
uiation must be reduced to avoid iong-term consequences to an ecosystem important 
to many other wiidiife species, in addition to snow geese. 

I n 1996, the Arctic Goose Flabitat Working Group of the Arctic Goose J oint Ven- 
ture documented the ecoiogicai probiems associated with overabundant goose popu- 
iations in the pubii cation Arctic Ecosystans Peril: Report of the Arctic Goose Habitat 
Working Group. The report emphasizes the need for action and encourages Cana- 
dian and United States wiidiife agencies to take immediate steps to reduce the snow 
goose popuiation by 50 percent by 2005. 

Report findings iiiustrate the severe degradation of coastai sait marsh habitat 
aiong west Fludson Bay by large concentrations of feeding, migrating, molting, and 
staging geese. In addition to the approximate one million snow geese that nest in 
the Fludson Bay Lowlands, 3-3.5 million geese from colonies north of Fludson Bay 
stage along the Lowlands during migration. Consequently, salt marsh habitats with- 
in this region have been damaged to the point that desertification, soil salinization, 
and the depletion of vegetative communities are obvious throughout the region. Pre- 
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liminary results of recent research investigations in the La Perouse Bay area indi- 
cate that numbers of more than 30 avian species have declined, presumably due to 
loss of suitable habitat to foraging snow geese. The loss of vegetation and decline 
of many bird populations represents an overall decline in the biological diversity of 
the Hudson Bay Lowlands salt marsh ecosystem. 

Currently, 47,000 acres of the 135,000 acres of habitat in the Hudson Bay Low- 
lands are considered destroyed, 41,000 are damaged, and 47,000 are heavily grazed. 
Other arctic habitats may be suffering the same fate as existing snow goose colonies 
expand and new colonies are established. Ongoing research has identified new and 
expanding colonies and has indicated that habitat degradation is occurring in those 
areas also. However, these research efforts are still in early stages, and habitat deg- 
radation in other areas has yet to be documented to the extent that it has been in 
the Hudson Bay Lowlands. The Service intends to do what we can to halt further 
habitat degradation in new and existing areas and restore biological diversity to the 
Hudson Bay Lowlands. 

Report findings further indicate the expansion of existing colonies and the estab- 
lishment of new colonies in areas north of the Hudson Bay Lowlands. Many of the 
new colony areas are experiencing rapid habitat deterioration from large concentra- 
tions of snow geese, similar to the deterioration observed on the Hudson Bay Low- 
lands. 

The report substantiates the need to reduce the population to a size that the arc- 
tic habitat can sustain. Adult survival has been the key factor influencing the 
growth of the population and therefore, adults must be removed from the population 
if the population is to be significantly reduced. 

Service Position: 

The Service concurs with the results of the report and agrees with the rec- 
ommendations to reduce the population. The Service believes the recommendations 
associated with population control by hunters should be considered before using 
more direct control measures, such as trapping and culling, commercial harvest, and 
other methods. These more direct control measures may be necessary, but should 
be considered only after alternative strategies within the migratory bird regulations 
do not succeed in significantly reducing the population within 3-5 years. Although 
likely more effective, the more direct control measures are highly controversial and 
costly. However, should the initial strategies within the migratory bird regulations 
not be successful, we feel that public acceptance for the more direct control meas- 
ures would be obtainable. 

The first phase of management for this expanding snow goose population actually 
began several years ago when the Service increased the bag limit to 10 birds and 
expanded the snow goose season to 107 days, the maximum allowed under the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918 (Act). Despite an increase in overall harvest, the 
rate of harvest has declined, indicating the population is still growing and that 
these strategies alone are not working. It is clear that adjusting regulatory manage- 
ment strategies within the current Act requirements are not enough to stabilize or 
reduce the population and the Service must consider new alternatives to increase 
the rate of harvest. 

Although harvest has not increased sufficiently to reduce the population's growth 
rate, the Service believes that this management tool still has the potential to be ef- 
fective. Therefore, the Service will be implementing this population control measure 
with the intent to significantly increase take of snow geese outside of the season 
frameworks prescribed by the Treaty. 

The Service believes that aggressive management intervention is a necessary, pro- 
fessional and credible alternative. The problem of overabundant snow geese is the 
result of human activities and our changing agricultural and other land manage- 
ment practices. It is a Service responsibility to manage the migratory bird resource 
and to maintain both healthy sustainable populations and their associated habitats. 
Without management intervention, we would likely witness the destruction of an 
ecosystem that is important to other migratory birds and wildlife species. Research 
has already demonstrated a decline in local avian pcpulations in badly degraded 
areas. It is also possible that the snow goose population would crash and remain 
at extremely low levels due to lack of suitable breeding habitat, the spread of dis- 
ease, and predation. Massive disease outbreaks, in particular, could have dev- 
astating effects, not only on snow geese, but on other avian species as well. Large 
numbers of birds that migrate and stage with snow geese, including species of man- 
agement concern such as whooping cranes, bald eagles, northern pintails, and many 
others, could suffer significant losses. The Service believes that responsible manage- 
ment action must betaken soon to avoid such catastrophic events. 
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In the last year, considerable consultation within and among United States and 
Canadian wildlife agencies has occurred regarding overabundant snow geese, includ- 
ing numerous discussions with Federal, State, private, academic, and non-govern- 
mental experts and staff. Snow goose management workshops were conducted in the 
fall of 1997 along the Central and Mississippi Flyways by the Service to examine 
the potential role of public lands and public land managers in resolving this issue. 
As a result. Regional Action Plans were developed in cooperation with the States 
and will be implemented over the next three years to help reduce snow goose num- 
bers. These plans will focus on 5 points: (1) providing increased hunter opportunity 
on public and private lands, where feasible: (2) decreasing food availability for snow 
geese; (3) manipulating wetland areas to deter snow geese; (4) altering winter habi- 
tat; and (5) conducting communication and outreach efforts. 

An international Arctic Geese Stakeholder's Committee met over the winter to 
discuss the role of non-governmental organizations in the snow goose issue and pro- 
vided the Service and the Canadian Wildlife Service with recommendations for ac- 
ceptable management strategies. The Committee represented United States and Ca- 
nadian non-governmental conservation groups. It recognized and supported the need 
for immediate actions and identified lethal and non-lethal methods that would be 
acceptable to reduce the snow goose population and preserve arctic biological diver- 
sity. Most importantly, the Committee recognized and supported the need for imme- 
diate action. 

United States and Canadian media have given significant attention to the snow 
goose issue over the last year. Articles have appeared in the Washington Post, New 
York Times, and many other local and regional Canadian and United States papers. 
Local and national TV news programs have also aired pieces on snow geese, includ- 
ing National Public Radio and CBS News. The Service believes that the media at- 
tention and our work with the Stakeholder's group has created an environment 
where the need for responsible management action is recognized both within the 
conservation community and the general public. 

The Canadian Wildlife Service has also taken this issue very seriously and has 
paralleled efforts in the United States to educate and involve the public and the 
wildlife management profession. They will be implementing control strategies simi- 
lar to our own including the use of electronic callers and Sunday hunting during 
the spring migration. 

On April 6th of this year, the Service published a Notice of Intent announcing 
plans to prepare an Environmental Assessment that will review migratory bird reg- 
ulations with the intent of reducing the Mid-continent lesser snowgoose population. 
In this EA, we will be considering strategies to implement a population control 
measure to increase the take of snow geese outside of the normal season. Strategies 
may include the use of electronic callers, unplugged shot guns, baiting, live decoys, 
rallying without the use of a motorized vehicle, and others. The Service will have 
a draft EA and a proposed rule available for public review and comment this sum- 
mer with a goal of a final rule published in the Federal Register by J anuary 1999. 

If final regulations are approved in early 1999, this population control measure 
would be in place for the spring before the geese return to the arctic. Should the 
initial phases of the management strategy be unsuccessful in significantly reducing 
the snow goose population within 3-5 years, the Service will seriously consider more 
radical management alternatives to reduce the Mid-continent lesser snow goose pop- 
ulation. 

I n closing, I want to reiterate the many and increasing challenges we face in man- 
agement of the more than 20 populations of geese in North America. Other goose 
populations are increasing at rapid rates as well, including "resident" Canada geese 
throughout many parts of the United States and greater snow geese in the Atlantic 
Flyway. On the other hand, a number of populations, such as dusky Canada geese 
in the Pacific Flyway, the Atlantic population of Canada geese, the Southern J ames 
Bay population of Canada geese in the Mississippi Flyway, and the threatened Aleu- 
tian Canada geese, require careful management to protect and/or restore these pop- 
ulations. The Service is committed to working with the State fish and wildlife agen- 
cies, Canadian wildlife authorities, and public stakeholders to address the critical 
issue of the overabundance of snow geese as well as these other challenges we face. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be here today and your support for our efforts 
to deal with these important wildlife resource management issues. I would be 
pleased to answer any questions you may have regarding snow geese and the Serv- 
i ce's response to thi s i ssue. 
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Statement of Bruce D. J . Batt, Chief Biologist of Ducks Unlimited, Inc., 

Memphis, Tennessee 

Good afternoon Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. My name is 
Bruce Batt. I am the Chief Bioiogist of Ducks Uniimited, Inc., headquartered in 
Memphis, Tennessee. For the past two years I have served as the Chairman of the 
Arctic Goose Flabitat Working Group which was formed by the Arctic Goose J oint 
Venture Management Board to examine the issue of over-abundant Mid-continent 
Lesser Snow Geese. Ducks Uniimited has made my time avaiiabie to this exercise 
because we have come to beiieve that the unprecedented iarge numbers of these 
geese are causing widespread and irreversibie damage to the arctic ecosystems that 
support the birds during the breeding season in Canada Ducks Uniimited is the 
iargest non-government waterfowi and wetiands conservation organization in the 
worid and this issue warrants our most serious attention. 

The Working Group consisted of 17 scientists, waterfowi managers and academics 
who came together to examine the pubiished and unpubiished information that was 
avaiiabie on the status of the snow goose and the ecologicai consequences of their 
rapidiy expanding popuiation. We conciuded that their numbers were at such a high 
ievei that something shouid be done to iower the popuiation. Subsequentiy, we were 
asked to recommend to what ievei it shouid be reduced and to suggest methods that 
might be used to bring the numbers down. We compieted our report entitied, Arctic 
Ecosystems Peril, in October of 1996 and pubiished it for generai release in Feb- 
ruary 1997. 

The titie of the report was coined after we had compieted our work and come to 
reaiize just how disastrous the extraordinary abundance of snow geese was to the 
Canadian arctic breeding grounds around Fludson Bay, on the arctic isiands of 
Southampton and Baton and in the Queen Maud Guif area. 

The offidai index of the popuiation, based on counts made mid-winter when they 
gather in huge concentrations in the states of Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee, has increased from iess than 900,000 in 1970 to about 3 mii- 
iion today. That change refiects an average annuai popuiation growth rate of about 
5 percent which is very high, especiaiiy to be sustained for such a iong period of 
time. Flowever, independent surveys of individuai coionies during the breeding sea- 
son indicate that there are more iikeiy over 4.5 miiiion birds in this popuiation, 
making it the most abundant arctic goose in the worid. 

We conciuded that the extraordinary popuiation growth is being driven by severai 
human-caused factors. The most significant is the tremendous expansion of agri- 
cuiture throughout the mid-continent Great Piains region of the continent. The 
geese spend about 8 months of the year in this region which extends from the Cana- 
dian prairies to the Guif Coast of Texas and Louisiana. The abundant agricuiturai 
foods expioited by the geese on the Great Piains assure that, year in and year out, 
more birds survive through the wintering period to go back north in excelient phys- 
icai condition to breed than was iikeiy ever the case in pre-settiement days. 

Flistoricaiiy, the geese wintered aiong the guif coast and fed in naturai marshes 
that had iimited food suppiies. Some degradation of the coastai marshes combined 
with the enormous expansion of agricuiture forced, or aiiowed, the geese to expioit 
a new, and effectively unlimited, food source. For perspective, 25 million acres of 
Mississippi River bottomland hardwood forest, which was not goose habitat in these 
states, was cleared after the second world war and converted to soy bean and rice 
fields which the geese now exploit readily. 

The second key factor was the establishment of many private, state and Federal 
wildlife refuges, which were designed to protect migrant and resident wildlife. These 
well-intended efforts are at the heart of many of today's wildlife conservation prac- 
tices. Indeed, myriad species depend on refuges to provide many of their life's req- 
uisites and wildlife refuges provide enormous educational and esthetic benefits to 
our society. But snow geese have an uncanny ability to recognize and exploit ref- 
uges, and they have done so with gusto. Many refuges provide safety for 100s of 
thousands of snow geese where their most significant predator in modern times, the 
hunter, is excluded. 

A third factor, related to the birds' use of refuges, is their unequaled ability to 
recognize a hunting situation and successfully avoid it. And because they congregate 
in such large numbers, the whole mass of geese more often than not, will follow the 
leader to safety where there are no hunters. After more than a decade of modifying 
hunting regulations to increase harvest of snow geese, managers have concluded 
that, with the traditional hunting methods and timeframes, hunters have not been 
able to arrest the persistent growth of the population. 

The last factor, is a moderate change in the climate that has resulted in generally 
warmer temperatures and a longer ice-free season in the summer when the birds 
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breed. This results in fewer unsuccessful breeding seasons that previously helped 
to check population growth. 

The consequences of this out-of-control population is that more birds are returning 
each spring to breed than can be supported by the finite and fragile breeding habi- 
tats upon which the birds depend. Their massive numbers put such a high demand 
on the limited food supplies that vast tracts of the arctic have been converted to 
highly saline, bare soil where few plants can grow, virtually none of which are used 
by the geese. This is a similar ecological process to what is occurring on vast tracts 
of the African Continent where soil degradation is resulting in the expansion of the 
deserts and the permanent loss of once arable soil. On the most well-studied habi- 
tat, along the 1100 mile Hudson and J ames Bay coastline, 35 percent of the salt 
marsh has been destroyed, 30 percent is heavily damaged and the remainder is just 
heavily grazed. Each year, more habitats are moving up into the destroyed category. 
The destroyed marsh will take many decades to recover, at least most of the next 
century, and scientists are uncertain that some tracts can ever recover. 

The destroyed habitat does not provide adequate food for the goslings. As a result 
many tens of thousands die from starvation and disease each year. Some survive 
however, especially those that are raised at the edge of the colonies where some food 
remains or wherefrom the birds can disperse to areas not yet destroyed. Dispersal 
still allows enough goslings to survive to allow population growth. More northern 
areas do not appear to be damaged as much yet and population growth, on the larg- 
er scale, is probably fueled primarily by increases from those areas. 

Our Working Group concluded that the wide-scale damage on the southern colo- 
nies provides an unambiguous warning of what will happen to all the remaining 
habitat if the population is not brought to a level that can be sustained by the habi- 
tat for the long-term. The forecasts of what will happen if we don’t act to reduce 
numbers take a couple of different views, neither one of which is very palatable. 
One view predicts that the numbers will grow until all the vestiges of goose habitat 
are destroyed. This would be accompanied by a population crash over a decade or 
so while few young would be produced and as the surviving adults left the popu- 
lation because of natural mortality. After the crash, the population would be very 
low for a very long period of time because the habitat base needed to support popu- 
lation recovery would have been destroyed. 

The alternate unhappy scenario predicts that even when essentially all the habi- 
tat was destroyed, enough young would survive from year-to-year that some level 
above a crash could be sustained. Under either scenario, 100s of millions of goslings 
would starve to death in the slum-like conditions of the once pristine and wild arctic 
region. 

But this is a bigger story than just the effects on the geese. This is an "Ecosystem 
in Peril." All the other wildlife and plants that live in this ecosystem will also be 
decimated as it is destroyed. Most species would have other places in which they 
could survive but some are low in number and themselves, face threats to their sur- 
vival because of impacts we have had on other habitats in which they live. The mi- 
gratory birds are the most spectacular and most abundant. All of them migrate 
through Canada and the United States between breeding and wintering areas. 
Many winter in Central and South America and are truly important treasures in 
the rich bird fauna shared by all the Americas. 

As a result of these perspectives, the Working Group recommended that this un- 
natural phenomenon be arrested by strong goose population reduction measures to 
bring the numbers to a level that can be sustained by their arctic ecosystem. We 
projected that this would mean reducing the numbers by half and we urged that 
this reduction would take place by the year 2005. It is not possible to be certain 
that a 50 percent reduction is needed or, if it is enough, as this problem has never 
been encountered before. Thus, we recommended that any population reduction pro- 
gram should be accompanied by an extensive monitoring system to measure the 
changes in the ecosystem so that the point at which a sustainable number was 
achieved would be recognized and the control measures would be stabilized. 

Our recommendations focussed on reducing the numbers of birds harvested by 
hunters in the more settled areas of the continent and in the Canadian north by 
aboriginal hunters. These groups have always responded to wildlife management 
crises in the past and will hopefully be able to play a major role in solving this prob- 
lem. They work for nothing, are trained, equipped, experienced and motivated. 
Other more "drastic" measures such as culling and market hunting are included in 
a second tier of steps that could be taken, but besides their obvious unpalatability, 
they would be enormously costly to the public purse and subject to all sorts of legal 
and ethical challenges. We clearly do not want to have to resort to the second tier 
of management measures. 
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The Arctic Eccsystems in Perii report has been made available to the scientific 
community for their review for over a year now. It was a prominent topic at the 
largest ever gathering of the world's goose biologists last J anuary in Victoria, Can- 
ada. It has survived this scientific scrutiny with the only debate focussing on just 
how many geese will have to be removed from the population to establish a sustain- 
able level. There is little disagreement in the scientific community about the causes 
of the problem or the consequences of continued population growth on the eco- 
system, on the geese themselves or on the other species that will suffer collateral 
damage. 

The snow goose "crisis" has been the subject of hundreds of newspaper, magazine, 
radio and television pieces. These have stirred virtually no negative responses from 
the public as to the importance of reducing numbers to a more sustainable level. 
Communications have been thorough, balanced, and accurate and the message is 
scientifically defendable. In short, the scientific community and the public are well 
informed and well prepared to address this issue with a strong and asserted effort. 

Other goose populations are growing and threatening to manifest these same 
problems, not only in other areas in North America, but also in Europe, in Australia 
and in New Zealand. Each case can be traced to the same cause-and-effect relation- 
ship with agricultural expansion and the "escape" of the birds from traditional man- 
agement practices. It is crucial to get on with managing this problem, not only be- 
cause of the impacts of the snow goose on the places where it lives, but also because 
crucial lessons must be learned to help us as we face emerging problems with other 
geese in the future. 

As we have worked so diligently to change the face of North America to support 
our agricultural, urban and rural enterprises, wildlife has responded in a variety 
of ways. Many species have been reduced in number and distribution and we have 
come to grips with serious issues like endangered, threatened and extinct species. 
The on-going commitment to those needs will assure many successes in the future. 
However, over abundant species are at the other end of the continuum of how spe- 
cies respond to the new landscapes that we have crafted to satisfy our modern needs 
and wants. They demand an equally effective commitment to their management. 


Statement of Roger Holmes, Director, Minnesota Division of Fish and Wild- 
life AND Chair, Migratory Wildlife Committee, International Association 

OF Fish & Wildlife Agencies 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to share with you the perspectives 
of the International Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies on the increase of the 
mid-continent lesser snow goose (snow goose) population and the impact they are 
having on the Arctic tundra habitat. I am Roger Holmes, Director of the Minnesota 
Division of Fish and Wildlife, a position I have held for 8 years. Before serving as 
director, I was chief of the Minnesota Department of Natural Resources, Wildlife Di- 
vision for 18 years. Prior to that I was a wildlife manager and wetland habitat biolo- 
gist with the Minnesota Department of Natural Resources. 

I was also the state of Minnesota's representative to the Mississippi Flyway Coun- 
cil for 22 years, served on the North American Waterfowl Management Plan Com- 
mittee for 6 years and currently chair the Association's Migratory Wildlife Com- 
mittee and have done so for 8 years. 

Mr. Richard Bishop, Bureau of Wildlife Chief for the Iowa Department of Natural 
Resources and a member of the snow goose technical team, who has also dealt with 
this issue over a number of years, is with me to help answer questions. 

The Association, founded in 1902, is a quasi-governmental organization of public 
agencies charged with the protection and management of North America's fish and 
wildlife resources. The Association's governmental members include the fish and 
wildlife agencies of the states, provinces, and Federal governments of the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. All 50 states are members. The Association has been 
a key organization in promoting sound resource management and strengthening 
Federal, state, and private cooperation in protecting and managing fish and wildlife 
and their habitats in the public interest. 

The Association and member agencies are very familiar with the necessity for ac- 
tion to address the over population of snow geese that is causing substantial adverse 
impact on the Arctic tundra. We would like to summarize background information 
and the Association's recommendations to address this problem. 

The Association is concerned that snow goose populations are expanding at an av- 
erage rate of 5 percent a year. With this level of increase, nesting colonies are being 
impacted and damage to fragileArctictundra habitat is expanding annually. Weap- 
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plaud you and the Subcommittee for holding this hearing and urge you to support 
actions to help solve this problem. 

Mid-continent lesser snow goose populations, which are an international resource, 
now exceed 4 million breeding birds. This is an increase since the mid-1970's of 
more than 300 percent. This over abundance of snow geese is attributed mainly to 
changing agricultural practices on the wintering grounds in the coastal areas along 
the Gulf of Mexico, and throughout the Central and Mississippi Flyway migration 
corridors. These practices increased the food available during migration and win- 
tering periods. Also the extensive network of state, provincial. Federal and private 
wildlife refuges provide sanctuaries for snow geese and other migratory waterfowl. 

Scientists and wildlife managers agree that mid-continent lesser snow geese, 
which nest in the central and eastern and sub-Arctic regions of Canada, have be- 
come so numerous that fragile tundra habitats along the Fludson and J ames Bay 
lowlands have been severely degraded or destroyed. This is a serious ecological prob- 
lem affecting all the diverse species of flora and fauna found there, thus decreasing 
biodiversity. There are indications that other bird species, such as shorebirds and 
waterfowl, which nest in the areas where severe damage has occurred, are in de- 
cline because their breeding habitat is being destroyed. As snow goose populations 
continue to increase and brood rearing habitat declines, they are dispersing to adja- 
cent areas and the zone of damaged habitat is widening. Population levels are now 
well above the sustainable levels for the Arctic and sub-Arctic habitats upon which 
they depend. In addition, as carriers of avian cholera, snow geese are a potential 
health threat to all other bird species that share their nesting or wintering habitats. 
Furthermore, reports of damage to agricultural crops in the states and provinces 
that lie between those areas are increasing. 

The status and implications of increasing mid-continent lesser snow goose popu- 
lations have been addressed by an international group formed by the Arctic Goose 
J dint Venture (AGJ V), which itself is an international joint venture under the North 
American Waterfowl Management Plan. 

As you know, the Arctic Goose Flabitat Working Group submitted its comprehen- 
sive report in 1997 entitled Arctic Eccsystems in Peril. The Report documented the 
ecological problems of the salt marsh habitats found in the Fludson Bay Lowlands, 
such as desertification, soil salinization and the depletion of vegetation commu- 
nities. The lAFWA agrees with the findings of that report, which encourages U.S. 
and Canadian wildlife agencies to take immediate action. More recently, a group of 
stakeholders from Canada and the United States met to consider solutions to the 
over population problem. The R^ort of the Stakeholder’s Committee on Arctic Nest- 
ing Geese (dated March 11, 1998) was accepted and endorsed by the lAFWA Water- 
fowl subcommittee and Migratory Wildlife Committee at their meetings in March, 
1998. We understand that the Committee has a copy of that report. 

It must be recognized that the over-abundance of snow geese is a man made prob- 
lem. It also must be recognized that the snow goose population has become a threat 
to itself and without immediate action, ecological damage in affected habitats could 
be catastrophic and some scientists believe this damage could be permanent. Flabi- 
tat recovery in areas that are not yet permanently damaged will take decades or 
even centuries to recover. To let nature take its course for snow geese is not accept- 
able. If the adult snow goose population is not reduced to sustainable levels in the 
near future, in addition to the habitat degradation, millions of snow geese will die 
from starvation and disease. Should the population "crash" in this manner, it is like- 
ly that snow geese would not recover because of long term or even permanent loss 
of habitat to support the rebuilding of populations. Effective management measures 
must be directed towards reducing adult survival. The mid-continent lesser snow 
goose population must be reduced by approximately 50 percent of its current size. 
To do this, we are recommending that snow goose numbers be reduced by 5 percent 
to 15 percent annually using the strat^ies noted below. Multifaceted and multi- 
agency approaches are required. There is almost no risk of the recommended man- 
agement policies causing over-harvest of mid-continent lesser snow geese within the 
next several years. 

As noted earlier, the lAFWA agrees with the Stakeholders Report. The following 
are taken from the guiding principles and recommendations sections of that report: 

Guiding Principies 

1. Lethal and non-lethal actions should be pursued simultaneously. 

2. Adaptive management strategies involving enhanced evaluation and monitoring 
of the ecosystem and populations of snow geese and other species, as recommended 
i n Arctic E cosystems in Peril, must be a component of a lesser snow goose population 
reduction program. 
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3. Necessary resources must be provided by the agencies to carry out impiementa- 
tion, enforcement, evaiuation, and monitoring of snow goose reduction programs and 
iongterm popuiation management. 

4. Snow geese must be treated with respect as a vaiuabie component of the nat- 
urai ecosystem. Geese that are kiiied for management reasons must be kiiied as hu- 
manely as possible and utilized as food wherever feasible. 

5. Recommendations regarding harvest regulations apply to a white goose only 
season when all other waterfowl seasons are closed. 

6. Ecosystem restoration and sustainability should be the long-term objective, 
with an intent to benefit all species of plants and animals. 

R ecommendations 

1. United States and Canadian governments should permit a Conservation Har- 
vest of white geese between March 11 and August 31, where and when appropriate. 

2. Subsistence harvest, including egging, should be encouraged in Canada where 
appropriate. 

3. The survival and productivity of lesser snow geese should be reduced through 
the appropriate management of public lands, including State, Federal, and Provin- 
cial refuges, and, where appropriate, private land. 

4. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and Canadian Wildlife Service should con- 
sider allowing the use of electronic callers. 

5. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and Canadian Wildlife Service should con- 
sider increasing bag and possession limits. 

6. Federal, State, and Provincial agencies are encouraged to develop mechanisms 
to facilitate snow goose hunting. 

7. State and Provincial agencies should consider innovative methods such as re- 
ciprocal licensing to encourage non-resident hunters. 

8. Agencies should develop and implement comprehensive education and outreach 
programs for the public and address both positive and negative impacts that habitat 
management actions have on migratory bird populations, specifically regarding agri- 
cultural practices and private lands management. 

9. Agencies should review the effectiveness of hazing as a management tool on 
a site specific basis. 

10. Agencies should review the effectiveness of nest destruction on a site specific 
basis. 

We are aware that the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service published a notice of intent 
on April 6, 1998 indicating that it would prepare an Environmental Assessment that 
would review the migratory bird regulations with the intent to significantly reduce 
snow goose numbers. We support the notice of intent and the preparation of the en- 
vironmental assessment dealing with this issue. 

It must be recognized that there is a distinct lack of funding for goose manage- 
ment programs. The need for better biological data through monitoring programs, 
habitat management, and other forms of population management is increasing while 
Federal budgetary resources are decreasing. The J oint Flyway Councils have rec- 
ommended a budget increase of approximately $10 million to adequately address 
goose population monitoring, management and research needs. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the Association firmly supports the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Arctic Geese Stakeholders Report and we would urge the Sub- 
committee to support increased funding to ensure that the problem of over-abun- 
dance of mid-continent lesser snow geese is addressed. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share the Association's perspectives. Mr. Bishop 
and I would be happy to address any questions you might have. 


Statement of Dr. Frank Gill, National Audubon Society 

Chairman Saxton, I appreciate this opportunity to appear before the Sub- 
committee today to testify on the detrimental impact of Snow Geese on Arctic re- 
sources. 

My name is Dr. Frank Gill, Senior Vice President and Director of Science of the 
National Audubon Society. I am also President of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, the country's foremost society of professional ornithologists. With me is Ms. 
Genevieve Thompson, Executive Director of Audubon's North Dakota State Office. 

The National Audubon Society is one of the nation’s leading environmental orga- 
nizations. We have 550,000 members, organized in 520 chapters in the U.S., Can- 
ada, and Central America. Our members are concerned about birds, wildlife, and 
their habitats. Audubon's involvement with the issue of snow goose overpopulation 
has included: (1) representation on the Arctic Goose Habitat Working Group; (2) 
participation in the Hudson Bay Lowland Excursion, coordinated by the Arctic 
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Gocee Joint Venture Management Board; and (3) representation in the Stake- 
holder's Committee on Arctic Nesting Geese. 

The National Audubon Society endorses the recommendations of the Arctic Goose 
Habitat Working Group, an international team mandated to scientifically document 
this urgent ecological problem. It is essential that we develop immediate steps that 
directly reduce the mid-continent population of Lesser Snow Geese. Long-term solu- 
tions which may involve changes in land-use practices in the southern and central 
United States also need to be developed. 

The mid-continent population of Lesser Snow Geese (breeding west of Hudson 
Bay, and wintering on the southern Great Plains and western Gulf Coast) has 
grown by about 300 percent si nee the 1960s, and is now estimated at well over three 
million birds. The population is continuing to grow at an annual rate of 5 percent. 
This unprecedented number of mid-continent Lesser Snow Geese has had an exten- 
sive, destructive, and potentially irreversible effect on arctic and sub-arctic staging 
and breeding habitats. 

The Snow Goose population nesting west of Hudson Bay, Canada, has reached in- 
credible densities (sometimes with as many as 3,000 nests packed into one square 
kilometer of tundra). Plant species are being destroyed at unprecedented levels as 
a result of grubbing (by the root) and grazing by the burgeoning Snow Goose popu- 
lation in theArctic. These plants are being replaced over vast areas by unpalatable, 
salt-tolerant species. To quote Robert F. Rockwell, Kenneth F. Abraham, and Robert 
L. Jeffries [Winter 1997 issue of the Living Bird Quarterly] "Scientists are con- 
cerned that the increasing numbers of geese may soon lead to an ecological catas- 
trophe as these voracious feeders turn the delicate arctic habitat they inhabit into 
a barren wasteland." 

Ironically, the problem of too many Snow Geese is one of our own making. The 
rapid increase in mid-continent Snow Goose populations is primarily a result of 
human modifications of habitat on the wintering grounds, along the migratory 
routes, and in the staging areas. Agricultural land-use and wildlife management 
practices have provided a nutritional "subsidy," and have led to high winter survival 
and recruitment rates. Efforts to protect and enhance populations of waterfowl have 
worked too well for Snow Geese. Each year, an expanded population of Snow Geese 
has arrived in their arctic habitat in a stronger condition, with increased breeding 
success. 

These burgeoning numbers of mid-continent Lesser Snow Geese have caused 
widespread and potentially irreversible devastation to two-thirds of the habitat that 
otherwise would be mostly pristine tundra west of Hudson Bay in Canada. Long 
term studies show that populations of many bird species that depend on tundra 
habitat are declining precipitously as a result of the growing Snow Goose popu- 
lation. These include species from the Partners in Flight "WatchList" of birds at risk 
such as Hudsonian Godwit and Smith's Longspur, other rare species such as Yellow 
Rail, American Golden Plover, and Stilt Sandpiper. 

If we do not act, nature will not "take its course" in the short time needed to halt 
devastation of the tundra. This is due to the increased ability of Snow Geese to sus- 
tain themselves on the wintering grounds in ever-greater numbers. It is also due 
to the species' demonstrated ability and willingness to extend their Arctic/Subarctic 
nesting and foraging ranges continually as existing breeding grounds deteriorate. 
Although negative effects of these factors have been observed in Snow Geese off- 
spring (i.e., smaller size, poor feather development, and increased disease and mor- 
tality), adult survival continues to increase. A potential scenario is that before mil- 
lions of these geese suffer a population crash, they will have spread across much 
of the Arctic, devastating huge areas of tundra, and taken several other valuable 
bird and animal species with them. 

We are here today to publicly state the unanimous resolution of National 
Audubon's Board of Directors to protect wildlife habitat and ecosystems in theArctic 
and Subarctic currently under threat from damage by burgeoning populations of 
Lesser Snow Goose. The Board voted in September 1997 to support the science- 
based recommendations of the Arctic Goose task force to reduce the mid-continent 
population of the Lesser Snow Goose through expanded hunting and other means. 
Audubon's concern in this situation is in line with the Society's mission to protect 
birds, wildlife, and their habitat, using the best tools available. 

The Board resolution commits the National Audubon Society to work closely with 
Federal, state and Canadian agencies, and other non-governmental organizations to 
define the most effective mix of short-term and long-term solutions to the Snow 
Goose population problem. By acting now, we hope to reduce the loss of critical habi- 
tat and to protect the many bird species and other wildlife that depend on this habi- 
tat. 
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Mr. Chairman, once again I want to thank you for providing me with this oppor- 
tunity to testify before the Subcommittee today. Ms. Thompson and I wouid be 
happy to answer any questions you might have. 


Statement of Mark Van Putten, President, National Wildlife Federation 


Office of the President 

TheFion.J im Saxton, Chairman, 

Fisheries, Wiidlifeand Oceans Subcommittee, 

R esources Committee 
U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, DC. 


Dear Mr. Chairman: I understand that the Fisheries, Wiidiife and Oceans Sub- 
committee wiii be hoiding a hearing on Aprii 23, 1998 to examine the overpopuia- 
tion of mid-continent arctic snow geese and its subsequent impact to the arctic eco- 
system. This is a wiidiife management issue of concern to the Nationai Wiidiife Fed- 
eration (NWF). 

In March of this year at the NWF Annual Meeting the resolution "Protection of 
the Arctic Ecosystem" was approved by our 46 independent state and territorial af- 
filiate organizations. I ask that this letter and the attached resolution be entered 
in the hearing record. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 


Mark Van Putten, 

President 


Attachment: NWF 1998 Resolution "Protection of the Arctic Ecosystem" 


PROTECTION OF THE ARCTIC ECOSYSTEM 

WFIEREAS, the National Wildlife Federation is the nation's largest conservation 
education organization and is dedicated to protecting our environment and con- 
serving and restoring wildlife and their habitats; and 

WFIEREAS, the mid-continent population of lesser snow geese (Chen caeruiescens) 
is a valuable waterfowl resource of international importance that has increased dra- 
matically in the last ten years; and 

WFIEREAS, the fragile tundra habitat of these geese in large portions of the Arc- 
tic ecosystem along and west of Fludson Bay is undergoing widespread devastation 
caused by overgrazing due to overpopulation of these geese as a result of the abun- 
dance of food on winter ranges; and 

WFIEREAS, this largely pristine tundra habitats is important not only to sustain- 
able populations of lesser snow geese, but to many other bird species as well as 
other plant and animal species; and-F 

WFIEREAS, scientific research suggests that the alterations of plant community 
composition and structure and increased soil salinity due to the overgrazing by less- 
er snow geese of their nesting habitat may be irreversible; and 

WFIEREAS, current agricultural practices and hunting regulations on the win- 
tering grounds, along migratory routes and in staging areas of Lesser Snow Geese 
are perpetuating lesser snow goose populations at levels higher than breeding habi- 
tat can endure without destruction of that breeding habitat; and 

WFIEREAS, the National Wildlife Federation has long supported and endorsed 
the sound scientific management of wildlife and the habitats upon which wildlife de- 
pend; and 

WFIEREAS, the National Wildlife Federation believes controlled hunting and na- 
tive harvests to be the most appropriate scientifically based strategies for reducing 
the mid-continent population of Lesser Snow Geese; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the National Wildlife Federation in 
its Annual Meeting assembled March 19-22, 1998, in Alexandria, Virginia, reiter- 
ates its support for the sound scientific and sustainable management of wildlife and 
their habitats; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the National Wildlife Federation encourages 
and advocates the immediate development and implementation of sound, scientif- 
ically based strategies to reduce the mid-continental population of lesser snow geese 
to levels at which their breeding habitat can be maintained; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the National Wildlife Federation recommends 
that priority be given to harvest strategies including more liberal Federal regulatory 
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guidelines specifically targeting lesser snow geese hunting methods and native har- 
vests before other control measures are employed, if necessary: and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the National Wildlife Federation urges contin- 
ued research and the restoration, where possible, of the fragile and critically impor- 
tant subarctic tundra habitat destroyed or degraded by snow goose overgrazing: and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the National Wildlife Federation encourages 
and advocates the development and implementation of long-term strategies relative 
to land-use practices, including agriculture, harvest methods and regulatory controls 
on the wintering grounds, along migratory routes, and in the staging areas of the 
mid-continental population of lesser snow geese to help maintain their population 
at a level which will conserve their Arctic ecosystem. 


Statement of J ohn W. Grandy, Ph.D., on behalf of The Humane Society of 

THE United States 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to present to the Subcommittee the 
views of The Humane Society of the United States on House Concurrent Resolution 
175— expressing the sense of Congress regarding the need for a comprehensive man- 
agement strategy to save the tundra from continued excessive depredations by the 
mid-continent lesser snow goose. I am Dr. J ohn W. Grandy, Senior Vice President 
for Wildlife and Habitat Protection. I hold a Ph.D. in wildlife ecology and manage- 
ment. My doctoral dissertation focused on waterfowl biology: I have been involved 
both professionally and personally in associated issues throughout my career. 

The Humane Society of the United States, or The HSUS, is the nation's largest 
animal protection organization, with more than six million members and constitu- 
ents. I appreciate the opportunity to testify on behalf of these individuals. 

The mid-continent population of lesser snow geese breeds in the Canadian Arctic 
and winters in Texas, Louisiana and other Gulf Coast states. Since the 1940s, the 
availability of agricultural waste grain (eg., soybeans and rice), has allowed more 
geese to survive the winter in good condition relative to earlier years in this century 
when wintering geese were sustained largely on salt marsh grasses bordering the 
Gulf of Mexico. As a result, the geese have been returning to their Arctic breeding 
grounds in good condition. Reproduction has been successful, leading to a population 
increase in scattered portions of the Arctic. 

Some researchers are now expressing concern that there are more snow geese 
than their Arctic breeding grounds can support. Habitat destruction has been docu- 
mented, principally in the La Perouse Bay region near Churchill, Manitoba and at 
Cape Henrietta Maria (the western point at which J ames Bay opens into the Hud- 
son Bay). 

Although damage has not been quantified or even seriously documented through- 
out the huge areas in the Arctic used by these geese, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
(hereinafter "FWS" or "Service") has announced that it plans to implement changes 
in hunting regulations aimed at the killing of half or more of the current population 
of mid-continent lesser snow geese. Specifically, the Service will permit, encourage 
and facilitate the indiscriminate slaughter of one and a half to three million snow 
geese over the next eight years, regardless of whether the geese are associated with 
so-called unacceptable habitat alterations. 

This is being proposed allegedly to alleviate a purported "ecological crisis" on their 
breeding grounds as a result of snow geese eating vegetation and living their nat- 
ural lives. Recommendations and suggestions under active consideration include: en- 
couraging hunters to kill even more snow geese during the regular hunting season: 
permitting spring hunting (after March 10): increased daily kill (so-called bag) limits 
(so that up to 100 snow geese per day could be legally killed or, as an alternative, 
permitting unlimited killing): use of electronic calls: use of baiting to lure hungry 
geese into hunting areas: and, use of hazing to put excessive stress on migrating 
snow geese so as to stop them from feeding, thereby reducing their body condition 
and decreasing their nesting success. In addition, Canadian natives would be en- 
couraged to collect as many eggs as possible, regardless of the status of the snow 
goose population from which eggs are taken. The Humane Society of the United 
States is strongly opposed to the entire plan, and the aforementioned recommenda- 
tions and the indiscriminate, massive and brutal slaughter that would result. 

The situation is this. There is evidence from La Perouse Bay (a relatively small 
area on the western edge of Hudson Bay), and parts of the Hudson Bay lowlands, 
and largely anecdotal evidence from a few other areas that habitat change is occur- 
ring as a result of use by snow geese. The area in which this is occurring is approxi- 
mately 100,000 acres, and two or three snow goose colonies are implicated. By con- 
trast, the Arctic ecosystem is vast, consisting of millions of square miles, and snow 
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gocee nesting colonies are scattered widely throughout the Arctic, from Russia's 
Wrangle Island in the west, north to and along the shores of the Arctic Ocean in 
Canada, to and beyond Baffin Island in eastern Canada, and south to Hudson and 
J ames Bay in Canada. In short, the Arctic habitat for snow geese and other animals 
occurs across literally millions of square miles. 

These populations are by no means homogeneous. For example, in contrast with 
the population in La Perouse Bay, the population in West Hudson Bay has de- 
creased from 400,000 to less than 200,000 geese in recent years, and others are rel- 
atively stable (western Arctic), declining or endangered (Wrangle Island), or appar- 
ently large but unstudied (Baffin Island and associated areas). Most populations of 
snow geese have not been studied to any significant degree, and no systematic sur- 
veys have been conducted to determine whether they are having any measurable ef- 
fect on their habitat. Yet, if the pending FWS proposal is adopted, snow geese and 
other "white" geese (e.g., Ross’ goose), will be subject to slaughter in the spring, re- 
gardless of their species, or the condition of their breeding habitats or the breeding 
colony. In the opinion of The HSUS, this constitutes indiscriminate, needless 
slaughter by any definition. 

No governmental or private biologist involved in formulating the current proposal 
has presented evidence that would in any way justify this type of mass destruction 
or annihilation of these magnificent animals. There is some evidence of significant 
habitat alteration in La Perouse Bay and along the Hudson Bay lowlands, but this 
must be put into the context of the Arctic. The Arctic is vast, consisting of one or 
multiple ecosystems. Catastrophic change is and has been the operative factor influ- 
encing life in Arctic ecosystems throughout history. The Arctic has been subject to 
at least three periods of significant glaciation, and now, if current predictions hold, 
much of the lowland Arctic is subject to imminent flooding due to global warming 
and sea level rise. Against this backdrop, how can the Congress and the FWS con- 
clude that habitat change caused by snow geese is so severe as to be irreparable 
or to necessitate the brutal destruction of millions of snow geese? 

The well-known and sporadic eruptions of snowy owls, lemmings, and Arctic hare 
testify to the dramatic population changes of Arctic animals that occur with some 
frequency. The current snow goose population dynamics are nothing more than a 
continuation of this pattern. And, while snow geese may cause some localized habi- 
tat alterations and alteration of distribution patterns of specific species, these effects 
could not possibly require or justify the kind of destructive draconian solution that 
slaughtering one and a half to three million snow geese would entail. 

Specific Problems with the Pending Management Actions 

Use of Lethal Control 

An important principle of the control of damage that wildlife sometimes causes 
is that control is most, and often only effective, if it is targeted precisely at the area 
where damage is occurring. Applied to this situation, this means that if lethal con- 
trol is justified at all, it must be centered where the damage is occurring to be effec- 
tive. A principal way to do this would be to round up and slaughter geese on the 
particular habitats where damage is occurring during the summer flightless period 
when weather is good, if it can be shown that habitat damage is severe enough to 
warrant such action. As distasteful as this would be to The HSUS, it at least has 
the chance to be effective in reducing the localized habitat damage that is docu- 
mented in specific areas. 

It is telling that this alternative has not been seriously considered by the FWS 
or the agencies and organizations supporting it. Moreover, governmental and non- 
governmental biologists supporting the FWS proposal never seriously addressed the 
futility of trying to reduce habitat destruction in specific areas in Canada by ran- 
domly killing snow geese thousands of miles away. They are opting instead for the 
indiscriminate, wanton and inhumane destruction that would result from having 
hunters kill millions of snow geese in Arkansas, Texas, Nebraska and the Dakotas. 
Frankly, given the demonstrable futility of attempting to protect specific habitats 
by randomly killing geese thousands of miles away, this proposal seems designed 
more to convince hunters and the public that random slaughter of wildlife is accept- 
able. 

Generalized Egging 

The FWS will likely endorse generalized egging (taking eggs from nests), when 
only a few colonies in Canada may need to be reduced. While collection of freshly 
laid eggs (or even nest disruption or destruction) is more acceptable to The HSUS 
as a means of population control than killing of adults, it is equally unacceptable 
where it cannot be justified. 
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The point here, of course, is that snow geese are not an animal for which general- 
ized population destruction or disruption can be or has been justified, and thus 
these activities can only be permitted on the basis of serious evidence demonstrating 
need in particular colonies. 

The Proposed Eight-year Population Reduction Raises Serious Doubts over the Ra- 
tionale for the E ntire Proposed Program 

The FWS and its supporters have stated repeatedly that the impact of snow geese 
on Arctic ecosystems rises to the level of a crisis, thereby requiring an immediate 
and aggressive response. The proposed response, however, entails an eight-year ef- 
fort to reduce the current snow goose population by half. If damage at unacceptable 
levels is in fact severe and increasing at an alarming rate, then that damage should 
be addressed now, at the sites where it is occurring. A willingness to wait eight 
years to alleviate the "crisis" belies the assertion that one in fact exists, or that 
damage is so severe as to necessitate indiscriminate slaughter. 

Concern for Young Snow Geese 

The FWS, and others, suggest that the proposed slaughter is necessary in part 
to prevent the suffering of snow goose goslings, which may suffer as a result of food 
shortage. This is preposterous. It is absurd for the Service to suggest that it wishes 
to stop natural population regulation in the form of some goslings dying from a nat- 
ural food shortage and then suggest that the solution is to subject millions of adult 
geese to unnecessary and indiscriminate suffering. 

Message the Proposal Sends to the Public 

Apart from all the issues addressed above. The FISUS is gravely concerned about 
the message the proposed "solution" sends to the public, our children and future 
generations. That massive slaughter of adult snow geese is the first and only pro- 
posed remedy is appalling. These are magnificent birds, which may live more than 
eight years, remain in family groups, and teach their offspring. They are not inani- 
mate objects: they are living breathing sentient animals that deserve our respect. 
As a society and world, we must find better ways to solve wildlife problems than 
by killing animals, much less than by encouraging indiscriminate and brutal slaugh- 
ter of millions of animals. 

The Congress and the Service are on the cusp of sending a very clear message 
to an increasingly involved public that the way to deal with wildlife problems, in- 
cluding those whose ultimate cause is human activity, is by destroying wildlife. In- 
creasingly, an ever-more caring public is calling for wildlife management that in- 
cludes a sense of stewardship, humility, respect and compassion, and makes signifi- 
cant and reasonable efforts to solve wildlife problems in the least destructive ways 
possible. The FWS proposal simply does not meet that standard. The Flumane Soci- 
ety of the United States rejects it, and strongly urges the Subcommittee to reject 
FI ouse Concurrent Resolution 175 as well. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Chairman: 


The Institute is a nonprofit organization dedicated to fostering effective 
management of habitats and wildlife in North America. We are pleased to respond to the 
invitation to testify concerning the extent of damage that snow geese may be causing to the Arctic 
tundra, and to convey results of an international stak^olders committee that has examined the 
issue. 


As background, I am a wildlife biologist by training. My background includes a long 
personal involvement in waterfowl management, in research and as Chief of Migratory Bird 
Management for the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. I have been on the Arctic breeding grounds 
of snow geese on the Hudson Bay, and have a working knowledge of conditions there. 

Mr. Chairman, the Arctic Goose Stakeholder’s Committee was not an official committee 
representing any agency or organization, but came together at my invitation for three meetings in 
October and December 1997, and January 1998. Participation was voluntary, and expenses were 
paid by the participants. Not all who were invited chose to participate directly, but drafts of 
stakeholder’s committee deliberations were widely distributed, as was the final report. I believe 
participants included a wide array of viewpoints on the issues, and that the committee action 
stimulated discussion with many organizations. 

Basic information provided participants included the publication Arctic Ecosystems in 
Peril: Report of t he Araic Goose Working Group . Further, participants listened to presentations 
by key scientists and managers from Canada and the United States, and conducted extensive face- 
to-face discussions with these experts. 

The Stakeholder’s Committee held repeated discussions with biologists from the U. S. 

Fish and Wildlife Service, state biologists and managers from three of the Flyway Councils, The 
Caruidian Wildlife Service, Animal Damage Control, American Museum of Nati^ History, 

Ducks Unlimited, and other organizations. A law enforcement representative attended and 
participated in all meetings. Briefings and discussions were free to cover any topic of interest. 
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Details of the approach taken by the stakeholder’s Committee, and its recommendations 
arecont^ned in the March U, 1998 Report of The Stakeholder’s Committee on Arctic Nesting 
Please accq>t this report for the official rword as part of my testinK>ny. 

Mr. Chairman, the following points illustrate the findings of the Stakeholders: 

• Grov«ng numbers of mid-continent lesser snow gee% are adversely affecting namy of their 
Arctic and sub-Arctic habitats. 

• D^radation of the Hud^n and James Bay lowlands saltmar^ ecosystem is wdl 
documented, and affects not only geese but other species. 

• Prompt m^iagement action is called for in the Urtited States and Canada, both to reduce 
goose numbers and change management strategies which favor geese. 

• A long-term plan must be developed to return geese to sustainable levels for their Arctic 
habitats. 

• Lethal and non-lcthal actions should be purged to reduce the population, with 
monitoring, enforcement, and an adaptive process to guide these actions. 

• The long-term objective should be ecosystem restoration and sust^ability to benefit all 
plants and animals in the affected ecosystems. 

Mr. Charman. the stakeholder's did not tr^t this as a hunting issue. This is an issue of a 
wildlife population grown beyond the capacity of its habitat. Snow geese are specifically 
recognized in the Report as valuable components of natural ecosystems. Any killing necessary for 
management should be done as humanely as possil^e and geese should be used for food where 
possible. 

Hunting was recognized as one of the most cost-effective tools available to managers if 
employed in concert with other actions WWlc some specific actions, including hunting, were 
recommended for consideration by the United States and Canada, all of those actions would occur 
through legal public processes. Stakeholders reserved their prerogatives to respond individually 
to any action proposed by management agencies. 

There were disagreements among some stakeholders during the process. Those are 
reflected in the report. One stakeholder now differs with the science underlying the issue, and has 
chosen to attack the process, role of technical participants, and recommendations. They are 
clearly out of step with the many other groups that evaluated the same information. 

A key question seems to be why not allow “nature to take it’s course”? On balance. The 
Stakeholder’s Committee agreed this is not a “natural” situation. It has risen over time because 
geese were provided many kinds of protection, agriculture provided immense quantities of high 
quality food in winter, and the overall environment for geese was widdy improved. The 
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stakeholders generally felt that allowing lesser snow geese to continue to expand unchecked and 
literally eat their bre^ng habitat, and then presumably die off in large nun^m, would be 
inesp<»mb!e. 

Many experts believe long-term habitat damage would likely be so severe, that so-called 
natural recovery would not occur. While hunting programs are not guaranteed to solve the whole 
problem, have be«i tl» k^ to redudng building other goo% flocks in North America. 
They address adult survival dir^y, which is the biological key to this problem. Based on 
experience with north American goose managment, additional hunting programs logically fit as a 
part of an adaptive approach to population reduction. 

Habitat management plans are being developed for migration and wimering habitats. 

Paired widi targeted hunting {HO^ams, supported by monitoring and aiuUysis, a true adaptive 
pro«^ be devdc^ed. Mr. Chairman, a stakdu)Ider’s committee will Itkidy reconvene in the 
future to examine progress. Continued involvement by an array of interest groups can help steer 
this difficult management process Thank you. 
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March 11, 1998 




VV 


Report of The Stakeholder’s Committee on Arctic Nesting Geew ^ 


Introduction 


■«>!» 




A group of Canadian and United States stakeholders met three times (October and 
December 1997, January 1998) to consider solutions to the reported problem of overpopulation 
of mid-continent lesser snow geese. A list of participants in these meetings is attached. The 
group met for a day and a half each time, twice at Laurel, Maryland and once at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 



The meetings were convened by Rollin D. Sparrowe, President of The Wildlife 
Management Institute. Meeting facilitation was by David J. Case, President of D.J.Case and 
Associates. Technical assistance was provided as noted on the list of participants. A primary 
source was the technical report Arctic Ecosystems in Peril . Report of The Arctic Goose 
Habitat Working Group . 

Detailed briefings and discussions were conducted with scientists and managers from 
agencies and private organizations from the Arctic Goose Joint Venture. The findings and 
recommendations presented here were based on those briefings and decisions. 


The findings and recommendations represent the sense of the stakeholder group, not 
an expression of a position for the organization each person works for. The group searched for 
consensus on these and other issues, but took no votes. Each organization will respond on 
their own to any subsequent rule-making or agency decision. The findings and recommendations 
presented here apply to mid-continent lesser snow geese and are subject to existing state, federal 
and provincial decision making processes, including public involvement. 


In general, the stakeholders agreed to the statements of Purpose, Findings, and Guiding 
Principles as presented here. Differences arose over some specific Recommendations, particu- 
larly those concerning the use of hunting as apart of the overall solution. These are documented 
under Concerns of Participants. All participants agreed that the issues were more than lesser 
snow geese and hunting, and embrace the future of functioning ecosystems along the Hudson and 
James Bay lowlands with all the diverse species of flora and fauna found there. Further, all 
agreed that while an initial focus is on reducing the mid-continent population of lesser snow 
geese, managers need to develop long-term management strategies to maintain the population 
once it has fallen to within manageable levels. Strategies need to include issues on breeding, 
migration, and wintering habitats. 
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Purpose of Stakeholder’s Committee 

To recommend appropriate and effective management actions to restore and sustain 
Arctic ecosystems, including the management of mid-continent lesser snow geese and ot\wr 
species. 

Findings 

1 . There is a serious ecological problem of mid-continent lesser snow geese adversely 
affecting many of their Arctic and sub-Arctic habitats. 

2. The degradation of the Hudson and James Bay lowlands saltmarsh ecosystem is well 
documented, and already has had a negative impact on local populations of snow geese 
and some other species, thereby decreasing biodiversity. 

3 . The problem as documented demands prompt management action specifically to halt 
further habitat destruction. 

4. The overabundance of mid-continent lesser snow geese is not a natural phenomenon. 

It is a human-induced problem caused by things such as changes in agricultural practices 
and development of refuge areas on both public and private lands. 

5. The mid-continent lesser snow goose population is above sustainable levels for the Arctic 
and sub-Arctic habitats upon which it depends, and which requires a long-term plan to 
reverse the ecosystem degradation. 

Guiding Principles 

1 . Lethal and non-lethal actions should be pursued simultaneously. 

2. Adaptive management strategies involving enhanced evaluation and monitoring of the 
ecosystem and populations of snow geese and other species, as recommended in 
Arctic Ecosystems in Peril , must be a component of a lesser snow goose population 
reduction program. 

3 . Necessary resources must be provided by the agencies to cany out implementation, 
enforcement, evaluation, and monitoring of snow goose reduction programs and long- 
term population management. 
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4. Snow geese must be tinted with respect as a valuable compem^t of the natural 
ecosystem. Geese that are killed for management reasons must be killed as humandy 
as possible and utilized as food wherever feasible. 

5. Recommendations regarding harvest regulations apply to a light goose only season when 
all other waterfowl seasons are closed. Those are marked below with an asterisk. 

6. Ecosystem restoration and sustainalnlity should be the long-term obje«ive, with an intwit 
to benefit all species of plants and animals. 

Recommendations 

The Arctic Geese Stakeholder’s Committee agreed to r«:ommend the following; 

1 . ^United States and Canadian governments should permit a Conservation Harvest of 
light geese between March 1 1 and August 3 1 . where and when appropriate. 

2. Subsistence h^est, including egging, should be encouraged in Canada where ^propriate, 

3. The survival and productivity of lesser snow geese should be reduced through the 
appropriate management of public lands, including State, Federal, and Provincial refuges, 
and, where appropriate, private land. 

4. *The U, S. Fish and Wildlife Service and Canadian Wildlife Service should consider 
allowing the use of electronic callers. 

5. *The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and Canadian Wildlife Service should consider 
increasing bag and possession limits. 

6. Federal, State, and Provincial agencies are oicouraged to develop mechanisms to 
facilitate snow goose hunting. 

7. State and Provincial agencies should consider innovative methods such as reciprocal 
licensing to encourage non-resident hunters. 

8. A^ncies should develop and implement comprehensive education and outreach 
programs for the public and address both positive and negative impacts that habitat 
management actions have on migratory bird populations, spedfically regarding agricultural 
practices and private lands management 
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9. Ag^cies should revi^ the efficacy of hazii^g as a managment tool on a site Sf^flc 

basis. 

10. Ag^ctes should resnew the efficacy of nest destruction on a site spedfic basis. 

Concerns o f Participants 

All of the paitidpating or^nizations reserve their prero^tive to res|K>nd individually to 
any management action proposed or taken by agencies. It is assumed that all customary public 
rule-making processes involving public input will be employed as needed. 

The Humane Society of the United States (HSUS) participated in all of the di»:^ssions 
with the understanding that it did not endorse public hunting as any part of the solution to 
mana^ng Arctic Geese or the Arctic ecosystem. Further, HSUS believes that published data, 
induding the report Arctic Ec osystems m Peril, do not demonstrate pervasive damage to 
arctic habitats, and do not justify reduction of midcontinent lesser snow goose populations. 

HSUS advocates use of non-lethal methods of population control such as hazing to address 
problems caused at ^ecific colony sites. If the h^^itat damage problems arc not solved in this 
manner, site-specific population reduction targeted first at eggs, and only as a last resort at live 
birds, may be justified. HSUS disagrees vehemently with the direction and thrust of this report. 

The other stakdK>ldefs recognize that habitat and ecosystem damage is bdng done 
by not only the geese at specific colonies, but by all migrant lesser snow geese as they gather in 
staging movements all along the Hudson and James Bay lowlands. Further, the other 
stakeholders believe that the damage is pervasive enmigh to justify prompt, significant f^uction 
in midcontinent lesser snow goose numbers to forestall further habitat damage which could 
become irreversible. That damage is affecting many species of wildlife that are an integral part of 
the Arctic ecosystem, raising the stakes well beyond the geese themselves. (Jenwally, othw 
stak^old^s are supportive of the use of hunting as part of the solution wthin existing laws and 
decision processes. On discussion of potential non-lethal management, other than changing 
habitat management and working with private landowners, no non-lethal tools seem likely to be 
wddeiy useful. 

Future of t he Stakeholder!sCommittee 

The Stakeholder's Committee agreed to cooperate among themselves on communication 
with professional wildlife managers, the hunting puMic, and the public in general. There was 
recognition that stakeholders need to monitor &ture developments in implementation of 
m^iagement acti<ni5 to solve the probirai of ecosystem degeneration connected to lesser snow 
geese. A committee of stakeholders may need to be convened again as management programs 
proceed. 
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STAKEHOLDER'S COMMITTEE ON ARCTIC NESTING GEESE 


Sandy Baumgartner 
John Bianchi 
Richani Bishop 
Larry Carpenter 
Herbert Felix 
Susan Hagood 
John Grandy 
Doug Inkley 
Josh Sandt 
Rolitn Spanrowe 
Genevieve Thompson 
George Vandcl 


Canadian Wildlife Federation 
National Audubon Socic^ 
Mississippi Flyway Council 
Inu>naluit Game Council 
Inuviaiiut Game Council 
Humane Society of the Umtai States 
Humane Society of the Umted States 
National Wildlife Federation 
Atlantic Flyway Council 
Wildlife Management Institute 
National Audubon Society 
Central Flyway Council 


ADDITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS CONTACTED 

American Bird Conservancy 

Ameiican Farm Bureau 

Canadian Federation of Agriculture 

Canadian Nature Federation 

Pacific Fly way 

Nunavut Wildlife Management Board 
Manitoba Department of Natural Resources 
World Wildlife Fund Canada 

L^artment of Resources, Wildlife and Economic Devdopment, Northwest Territories 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
U S. Department of Agriculture 


TECHNICAL ADVISORS 

Bob Adamcik 

Allison Arnold 

Bruce Batt 

Dale Caswell 

Dave Duncan 

Mike Johnson 

A1 Mannvillc 

Pete Poulos 

Robert Rockwell 

Paul Schmidt 

Chester Hamilton 

Hugh Vickery 

Stephen Wradt 


U.S. and Wildlife Service (Refuges) 

U S. Fish and Wildlife Service (MEMO) 
Ducks Unlimited. InctMporated 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
North Dakota Game and Fish Department 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
USDA/APHIS (Wildlife Services) 

American Museum of Natural History 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service (MBMO) 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (LE) 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (Public Affairs) 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
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The Ifonofsble Slide Gocton, Quir 
InteruM- AppFOprietiofu Committee 
United Ststei Senete 
Waihingtoa D.C. 20510 

Deer Senator Gorton: 

This letter requesu your support of a joim resolution from the Fly way Councils to 
significamly increase frinding in the Federal Budget for goose management programs. 

This resolutitm was passed by dl four Flyway Councils and it relates to in^tortant efforts 
necessary for the management of geese in North Amenca. Geese rank high in importance 
to waterfowl humers and birdwatchere. Closures and restrictions of goose hunting 
seasons and the associated toss of hunting opportunity have caused substantial losses in 
economic return and recreational opportunity in the Central, Atlantic, Mississtppt and 
Pacific flyways in the last sevaral yearn. Conversely, continued growth of snow geese and 
some Canada gooae populttioni, continue to impact tundra and a^cultural ecosystems 
and create increasn^ conflicts with human interests. The need for bener biologii^ data 
through monitoriflg programs, hidxut management, and otha forms of population 
management U increasing. Even though state agencies and private partners have increased 
co m m i tme n ts to joim management ventures, federal budgetary resources are becoming 
mcreasingty scarce. 

I would iflee to call your attention to three specific examples where support is 
urgently needed. The first of these issues involves the rapkUy increasing population of 
lesser snow geese that migrate and wtmer primarily in the Central and Mississippi flyways. 
These geese have become so ^xindam that their grazing now threatens msny important 
arctic and subarctic nesting areu for iragratcxy birds in North America. Additional 
fim^ng is n eeded to efiectivdy manage and monitor the response of this goose population 
in a thndy fiuhkm and in a manner that will be supported by the American public 

In the Pacific Flyway, a second issue that requires additional support is the 
conqilex Canada goose management situation in Or^on and Washington that was 
identified in the Congressional Budget this year. There is a need to support goose 
populations of suflBdeot size fix' Alaska native subsistence harvest as wdl as recreational 
harvest in other states. Two goose populations are bdow population objectives while five 
others are at or near objectives set in cooperatively«written management plans The 
confoined goose populations ve causing substantial damage to agriculturii interests in 
these two states. The need to reduce or re-distribute tome populations while limiting the 
harvest of othen is ex tremel y challenging. Additional funding will be used to reduce 
agricultural damage in Washington and Oregon by mexe intensive management of 
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pidHtely-OWiad l^:«uaa, increase comrol activities hjr WiMlift Servlecs within ^e U.S 3>epartnMRt of 
Agriculture, and niort efifeotively monitor the results of management actions enacted fbr this mbe of Canada 
geese. 


Additioiial &mis ve also needed to restore Canada geese wMch nest in htorthem Qi»bec and wimer in 
the Ariaatic Fiyway, The Canada gooae hunting season has been dosed to protect these geese. However, smular 
to the situation in Oregon and Wastungtoo, stocks of resident geese are numerous. Additional flindmg win be 
used to m^ove manageewm pix^ams (fiiected at restorii^ the nortftoe Qutdtec po^ilmion while ad&essing 
^ric«itm«l aiKi other dama^ concerns assodatod with increasi!^ loc^ nestmg poptdatkms of C^mada ^ese in 
Atlantic Fly way states. 

TiuHTt is vnde^read among the public, conservation Mgaoustions, agencies, and rite 

hitentatioiial Association of Fuib sid Wtidlift Agmeies (or takiag step* to naoh^ tiMse gooae mana^rnem 
problems before more habitat damage, both in remote Arctic habitats and developed agricultural lands occurs. 

The Joint Fly way Council recommendation supports a budget increase of ^^endmatt^ $10 imllion to 
atbqui^dy «kims gcK»e pc^^titfion nKHStcuif^ management and research needs. We amiciiNrie ^ the Fish 
and WSdiife Service will work rimou^ berth the Arctic Goose Joiirt Venture and Flyway Councils to address 
these important issues. I have induded a list of the chairman of the four fly way councils should you have any 
questioas r^rdtng the specific actioiis that would be initiated with additional federal funding 



jtive Vice President 
International Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies 


cc: 

The Honorable Ra^ Regula, Chair 
Interior Appropriatiofis Committee 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington D.C. 20S15 

The Honorable John $. Tanner 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington D.C. 20$ IS 

The Honorable Tun Saxton 

United States House of Representatives 

WaduBg^on D.C. 20515 

Mr. Robert McDoweU, Chair 
Ariantic Fly way Council 


Nfr. JeffVer Steeg, Ch«r 
Mssssippi Flyway Council 

Mr Keith Trego, Chair 
Central Flyway Council 

Mr. James Greer, Chair 
Ptdfic Flyw^ Covndl 

Ms. Jamie Clark, Director 
U.S Fisk and Wildlife Service 

hfr. Roger Holmes 
International Asaodaticn of Fish and 
Wildlife Agencies 
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^uibassabi* bu Csnabji 


501 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

April 22, 1998 


The Honourable Jim Saxton 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Fisheries Conservation, 

Wildlife and Oceans 
Committee on Resources 
U.S. House of Representatives 
805 O'Neil House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Saxton, 

Thank you for your invitation to testify before the 
Subcommittee on Fisheries Conservation, Wildlife and Oceans at a 
hearing on the snow goose problem, April 23. As you surmised, 
Canadian Government policy does preclude officials from 
testifying before foreign government bodies. However, in view of 
the importance of continuing cooperative management of North 
America's migratory birds, I am pleased to accept your invitation 
to provide written material for your official hearing record, 
which has been prepared by the Canadian Wildlife Service 
(attached) . 

Please do not hesitate to contact me if I can provide 
any further information on this or any other issue of common 
concern . 


Yours sincerely. 


Raymond Chretien 
Ambassador 
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A Paper Prepared for the Stibcommittee on Fisheries, 
Wildlife, and Oceans 
U.S. House of Representatives 

by 

The Canadian Wildlife Service 
BnvironTnent Canada 

Introduction 

The Canadian Wildlife Service has been working closely on the 
problem of overabundant arctic goose populations with the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, Flyway Councils, and other 
groups. Working with these partners in the International Arctic 
Goose Joint Venture of the North American Waterfowl Management Plan 
we supported the North American Arctic Goose Conference in 
Albuquerque in 1995. There the scientific community spoke with one 
voice on the seriousness of the problem. We then co-hosted an 
international workshop at the headquarters of Ducks Unlimited 
Canada, where a scientific team was assembled to produce the report 
"Arctic Ecosystems in Peril - Report of the Arctic Goose Habitat 
Working Group". We concur with the scientific findings of that 
report, in Parts I, II, and III, except to point out that 
reconsideration of some of the parameters of the models of the 
mid-continent lesser snow goose has shown that even larger harvests 
will be needed to bring the population under control. We 
participated in the stakeholders' committee that was assembled by 
the Wildlife Management Institute for the International Association 
of Fish and Wildlife Agencies, and feel that the findings of that 
committee were appropriate. Most recently, we took part in further 
analysis and population modelling which showed that the greater 
snow goose, which nests on northern Baffin Island and smaller 
nearby islands and winters in the Atlantic Flyway, will be 
similarly threatening its habitats within a few years. 


The large numbers of mid-continent snow geese and greater snow 
geese constitute a serious ecological problem that has damaged 
fragile arctic habitats, and will do so increasingly until the 
birds' populations are reduced. 

It is important to remember that not all species of geese, and not 
all populations of snow geese are overabundant. In particular, the 
Wrangel Island snow geese which breed in Russia and winter along 
the Pacific Coast still need protective measures. So do the Canada 
geese that breed in subarctic areas in the northeastern part of the 
continent. It will be important to ensure that efforts to increase 
the harvest of snow geese do not jeopardize such stocks. We must 
also avoid harming populations of ducks such as the northern 
pintail whose status remains a concern. 
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Canada and the United States share the Migratory Birds Convention. 
With amendments that were negotiated in 1995, and have been 
approved by the U.S. Senate, the Convention will provide the tools 
we will need to address overabundant goose populations. In the 
amended Convention our countries agree to manage birds 
internationally, on a population basis, and to provide for and 
protect habitat necessary for the conservation of migratory birds. 
Article II provides that "subject to laws, decrees, or regulations 
to be specified by the proper authorities, the taking of migratory 
birds may be allowed at any time of the year for scientific, 
educational, propagative, or other specific purposes consistent 
with the conservation principles of this Convention". Clearly, this 
does not refer to recreational hunting, but to the taking of birds 
to benefit conservation. 


Ratification of these changes to our Convention is necessary for 
some of the options now being considered to increase the annual 
harvest of snow geese. Further amendments to the Convention to deal 
with this issue are not necessary. The amendments to the Convention 
that were negotiated in 1995 are not yet in effect. The amendment 
protocol specifies that the changes will enter into force when the 
United States and Canada exchange instruments of ratification, and 
this has not yet happened. Canada continues to assign high priority 
to the completion of this task and is ready to ratify the 
amendments at the earliest opportunity. 


In the Federal Regulatory Plan, published in the Canada Gazette, 
the Government of Canada has indicated that it will be considering 
changes to the Migratory Birds Regulations to allow special rules 
to increase the take of birds, and so help deal with the problem of 
overabundant migratory game bird species. This issue has also been 
raised in the migratory game bird status reports and regulation 
consultation documents issued by the Canadian Wildlife Service. 
Public meetings with stakeholder groups have been held in the 
Canadian Prairies, the provinces where most actions to reduce the 
overabundant lesser snow geese will take place. At this early stage 
in the regulation consultation process, and without a clear 
knowledge of when the exchange of instruments to ratify the amended 
Convention will take place, it is not sure when special regulations 
might take effect. However, we are optimistic that some changes may 
be ready for early 1999, 


W e are n ot considerir^_all the options recommended in the report 
"ArctTc "Ecosystems in Peril - Report of the Arctic Goose Habitat 
Worin.ng Group". For'example, w.e are not planning co mmercial ization 
of the snow goose ha rvest. ("Am ong options under consid eration would 
be to allow a "co nservation ta ke" in a sno w -goose only season, 
ou tside the hunting season limits in th p- We are al so 
considering the use of ej^ectronic cal ls for hunting sn ow geese, 
sDe» ^ar'~aTlowaTlces~fo~r ~ tTi e use of bait, ste ps to inc rease the take 
of snow gee se b y ^original p eople, modi ficat ions to bag limits and 
season dates durin^'the regular hunting season, and other_options . 
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The list of ideas being discussed is large, but local concerns and 
the sensitivities of Canadians about topics such as the ethics of 
hunting will play major roles in determining which special 
regulations might come into play at any time and place. The 
governments of Canada's provinces and territories will determine 
the steps taken within their jurisdictions to a large extent. 

In the amended Migratory Birds Convention, Canada and the United 
States agree to meet regularly to address issues of importance to 
the conservation of migratory birds, including the status of 
migratory bird populations and the status of important migratory 
bird habitats. They agree to work cooperatively to resolve 
identified problems in a manner consistent with the principles 
underlying the Convention and, if the need arises, to conclude 
special arrangements to conserve and protect species of concern. 

It was in part to meet this requirement for consultation that the 
Trilateral Committee for Wildlife and Ecosystem Conservation and 
Management discussed snow goose populations during their meeting in 
March this year. The Trilateral Committee includes the senior 
management of the federal wildlife agencies of Canada, the United 
States and Mexico. At that meeting the committee concluded that the 
mid-continent lesser snow goose and the greater snow goose were 
overabundant populations. They agreed that it would be appropriate 
for each country to take special measures to increase the harvest 
of those groups of birds, including the possibility of a managed 
take of snow geese outside the regular hunting season in Canada and 
the United States. They also agreed to identify the circumstances 
for ending special measures. 

Their statement made it clear that actions, if any, would be 
determined through the proper regulatory processes and subject to 
the legislative jurisdiction of the authorities in each country. 
This agreement among the Canadian, U.S. and Mexican federal bodies 
tasked with providing scientific support for regulations on 
migratory birds is of great significance to the Canadian Wildlife 
Service . 

Issues an d Options 

Can the &coloaicsl problem be solved in the northern breeding 
grounds of the aeese? 

To date, no feasible method for reducing populations' numbers 
in northern areas has been proposed. Some of the more extreme 
ideas, such as the use of chemicals delivered onto breeding 
colonies by aircraft, are clearly unacceptable from 
considerations of humaneness, damage to non-target species, 
and effectiveness. The areas where the geese nest are huge and 
very remote from centres that can provide fuel and logistic 
support . Methods that would involve personnel on the ground 
are both risky and expensive. Weather conditions are often 
life-threatening. Polar bears are relatively common in these 
places, and human-bear proximity is dangerous for both 
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species. The geese are widely dispersed and difficult to find 
or capture. Modelling has shown that population control based 
on the taking of eggs and young geese is relatively 
ineffective, so breeding ground programs would probably have 
to target adult geese. We have developed techniques for the 
efficient capture of adult geese that would be applicable for 
a cost of about $50 per bird in the more accessible colonies, 
but that allows nothing for the much larger costs of 
processing and transportation if the meat were to be used 
rather than wasted. 

Could a breeding around solution work if it only dealt with the 

most affected areas? 

The areas where damage has been documented most completely to 
date lie along the western coasts of James and Hudson Bays. 
However, the damage caused to these habitats is caused not 
only by geese that breed there, but also by geese migrating to 
the large northern colonies such as those on Baffin and 
Southampton Islands. A program to reduce the number of geese 
in only the most affected colonies, even if it were feasible, 
would fail because it would not deal with the millions of 
other birds that use the habitats during migration. Such an 
approach also fails to take preventative action before the 
other colonies also face irreversible habitat damage 
themselves . 

What would he the consequences of iust lettina Nature take its 

course? 

Today, human changes to the landscape have created conditions 
in which snow goose populations can expand. Nature's response 
is for the geese to increase exponentially. If we can adjust 
our effect on snow geese so that their births and deaths come 
into a better balance. Nature should respond by providing snow 
goose numbers that we can be comfortable with. If we fail to 
take action, Nature will certainly act, with a set of 
responses that include essentially permanent loss of some of 
the Arctic's most productive coastal habitats, localized 
population crashes in the snow geese, high snow goose gosling 
mortality, loss of snow goose diversity through mixing of 
goose populations and species in non-traditional areas, 
increases in diseases of waterfowl generally (not just snow 
geese) , increased human-goose conflicts in agriculture, 
reduction and losses of many other arctic-nesting wildlife 
species and, probably, much lower long-term populations of 
arctic-nesting geese. 
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Summary 

Canada, the United States, and Mexico have all adjusted the regular 
hunting seasons to begin dealing with this issue. Already the take 
of snow geese by hunters has sho%m encouraging increases. More will 
be needed. Throughout there will be an ongoing need for monitoring 
and evaluation. We need to track the population sizes of the geese 
and evaluate the effectiveness of our control strategies. We need 
to measure the harvest, both during the regular hunting season and 
during special seasons. Within the Canadian Wildlife Service we 
plan to step-up our efforts to bring scientific information to bear 
on the problem. This includes periodic photographic inventories of 
the goose colonies, new survey and tagging projects, and studies on 
other species that share the goose habitat. However, our resources 
for this work are limited- We must depend heavily on cooperative 
work with the United States Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
Flyway Councils to gather and analyze the scientific information we 
will all need. Clearly, more resources will be needed than are now 
available . 

For further information, please contact: 

Mr. J. Stephen Wendt 

Chief, Migratory Birds Conservation 

Canadian Wildlife Service 

Environment Canada 

819 - 953-1422 



